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THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE 


Says an old proverb: “The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the world.” Which, 
in a modern sense, is but another way of saying: 
“W/oman, who bears the family purse, buys what 
she wills at the price she can afford to pay, and 
thus charts the course of industry and trade.” 
When certain meat cuts move beyond her 
reach, she pays less and buys other meats. Or 
turns her back on meats, and buys other foods 
in their place. Because fresh meats are highly 


perishable, and must be sold at once, it is Mrs. 
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Consumer, through the retailer, who decides 
what meat prices shall be... what retailers shall 
pay for meats...and what, in turn, Swift & 
Company can pay producers for livestock. 
Swift & Company serves also producers by put- 
ting high quality into its many products,marketing 
them as economically as possible, and building 
consumer demand by use of nationwide advertis- 
ing. Producers, in 1936, received approximately 
76 cents of the average wholesale foods and by- 
products dollar paid to the company by retailers. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, 
town, and hamlet in the United States 
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A 15 YEAR 
UNTARNISHED 


RECORD 


OF POSITIVE LIFE 
IMMUNITY WITH 
ONE DOSE 


OP tae 14 ee an ae 
N RECENT ‘anaule daw s bani a lot 
ec of loose talk about immunizing against 
Blackleg for life with one dose of vaccine. 





Apparently the stockman is expected to look 
upon this as something new. 


As a matter of fact, a considerable share of 
the country’s larger cattle producers have 
been getting dependable life immunity with 
one dose for the past fifteen years. 


In 1919 Dr. Franklin perfected his new pro- 
cess of controlled culture Blackleg Bacterin. 
After four years of extensive field testing, it 
was put on the market. 


Since then, a steadily increasing portion of 
vaccine users have enjoyed positive life pro- 
tection from Blackleg loss by its use. 
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Today the demand for —— concen 
trated Blackleg Bacterin far exceeds that of 
any competing brand. 


Its unfailing potency is due to the fact that 
each dose of FRANKLIN’S contains the im- 
munizing values of more than 10 cc of whole 
culture Bacterin. 


This means that a 1 cc FRANKLIN dose 
gives you the benefits of TWO of the large 
5 cc doses of whole culture vaccine. 


FRANKLIN'S is Double Strength, yet costs 
but 10¢ per dose. 


At Drug Store Agencies. 
Send today for free 50-page catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Kenses City El Paso Marfa Amarillo Fort Worth 
Wichite Alliance Selt Lake City Los Angeles 


Denver 





























carry on the famous pure-bred Hereford 
business of John E. Painter and Sons, 
started by their father 


James Painter and his sister, Emily, are two of the four Painters who run the big 
family ranch. Another brother and sister, Austin M. Painter and Mary Painter Littler, 
are equally active. They all learned the pure-bred business from their distinguished 
father, John E. Painter, recognized as one of the world’s foremost cattlemen. John 
Painter was active in all the important cattlemen’s associations and, until his death, 
was the only man twice elected President of the National Pure-Bred Hereford Asso- 
ciation. James Painter, pictured here, is a Colorado State College graduate. Like his 
father, he’s interested in farm marketing problems, is an active worker in cattlemen’s 


associations 


IXTY THOUSAND ACRES is a lot of 
land! That’s the size the great 
Painter Ranch has grown to from John 
E. Painter’s original 200 acres, home- 


steaded in 1883. 


“We try to run the ranch as Father 
did—in an honest, profitable and up- 
to-date way,” Jimmy Painter told me 
as we drove around. “This pure-bred 
Hereford business is mighty competi- 
tive. To keep out in front, Austin and 
I have to figure out better ways of 
doing things all the time.” 





There is always a market for Painter 
pure-bred Hereford yearling bulls. 300 
to 400 are sold every year at about 
$150 apiece. Some individuals bring 
higher prices. Not long ago the Paint- 
ers sold an 8-months old bull calf for 
$2000 cash. 


35 Windmills on Ranch 
Around 1500 head of pure-bred stock 


usually roam the fine grazing land on 
the Painter Ranch. Thirty different 
varieties of grass, fed by sub-surface 












water, keep the cattle sleek and 
healthy. Water is plentiful—35 wind- 
mills pump an unlimited supply into 
well-located reservoirs. 


Jimmy Painter gets around a good 
deal. Two months out of every year 
he spends at fairs and shows. Talking 
with other farmers he’s developed 
some interesting convictions on what 
kind of distribution producers need. 


“I’m no marketing genius,” Jimmy 
Painter told me, “but it’s my business 
to keep posted on everything that 
affects farm profits. I see plenty of ad- 
vantages for both producers and con- 
sumers in this Safeway system—the 
whole chain store set-up. 


Mass Distribution Cuts Costs 


“I know from my own experience that 
mass production cuts down overhead 
costs. Mass distribution is bound to do 
the same. The savings Safeway effects 
by moving farm products more direct- 
ly into consumption make it possible 
for the farmer to receive a larger 


Dest Marketin g Method 


for Karmers 
ofcred by Safeway 


That’s the opinion of the brothers who 


share of the consumer’s food dollar. 
“When these savings are passed 
along to chain store customers, through 
lower store prices, more people can 
afford to buy more farm products. 
That’s where the farmer benefits. He 
has a chance to sell a larger volume at 
fair prices in a more stable market. 
“And the way Safeway stores are 
educating the public to demand finer 
meats—that gives producers real en- 
couragement to grade up their herds 
and get the better prices quality de- 
serves. From every angle it seems to me 
that Safeway’s kind of marketing offers 
farmers the best answer to their dis- 
tribution problems so far developed.” 
THE SAFEWAY Farm REPORTER 
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HIGH PASTURES* 


BY NEIL M. CLARK 


RED WARREN DROVE ONTO 

high-grass pastures interspersed 
with sagebrush, yucca, and prickly pear, 
and stopped at a crest which swept 
sharply down to a narrow irrigated val- 
ley. The ranch home sprawled in the lee 
of a bluff. Short-grass plains of south- 
ern Wyoming and northern Colorado 
stretched for mile after endless mile. Be- 
yond, rose snow-capped mountains. 

“My father,” said Warren thought- 
fully, “came to this country in 1868.” 
Nearly three-quarters of a century ago. 

He was there when the cattle business 
in the state began. He witnessed the ter- 
rible winter of 1886, with its trail of 
dead herds and busted owners. He saw 
the coming of sheep in the early nineties, 
and the troubles with nesters that re- 
sulted in the Johnson County war. He 
developed with the country, helped to 
develop it. His possessions, wisely man- 
aged, increased. He became a leader; 
territorial governor; and when Wyoming 
achieved statehood, was one of the state’s 
first senators. Francis E. Warren is rev- 
ered, There is a tablet in the state house. 

His son and I gazed over thousands 
of acres that constitute part of the ranch 
today. 

“How big,” I asked idly, “is it?” 

“About 300,000 acres.” 

“Owned ?” 

“Approximately 62 per cent is owned 
in fee simple. The balance is under lease 
from the state.” 

Big, even for the West, where it takes 
from twenty-five to eighty or more acres 
to carry a cow a year. In equivalent 
eastern acres, it might make a four- or 
five-thousand-acre farm. There are 
plenty of individual holdings that big in 
the Corn Belt. The point, however, is 


*Reprinted with permission from the Country 
Gentleman, issue of May, 1937. 


that the ownership here has been the 
same since the seventies. 

Driving for miles, I had observed pro- 
gressive management practices: Wind- 
mill wells with covered reservoirs and 
watering tanks automatically kept at a 
constant drinking level, scattered at fre- 
quent intervals to accommodate each few 
hundred head of live stock and to pre- 
vent overgrazing near water holes; con- 
stant, expert examination of the range 
to determine carrying capacity from 
season to season; earth-dam reservoirs, 
and dozens of miles of ditches to irrigate 
hay meadows—about 1 per cent of the 
total acreage—for providing winter feed; 
barns spotted strategically for hay stor- 
age; even the experimental sinking of 
wells to supplement stream flow in order 
to fill irrigation reservoirs. 

I had seen a few places on the ranch 
where the feed was poor. ... “Even in 
good years, it’s poor. It’s the soil type. 
A stranger would say, ‘An example of 
range depletion through overgrazing.’ 
He would prove nothing except his lack 
of knowledge.” The only recent erosion 
I saw was where a nester or two had 
tried dry-land farming, and some soil 
had blown. On the whole, it was as good 
range land as I saw in nearly six thou- 
sand miles of travel in the West. 

“We have run stock every year,” 
Warren told me. “We carry more stock 
on this range now than in the old days.” 
His eyes rested on green alfalfa stubble 
below. “My father came to this very 
spot shortly before his death, in 1929. 
That was before this present flare-up 
about range depletion. He loved the 
land, and knew it. ‘Fred,’ he said, ‘I 
believe the grass is better now than it 
was when I first came... .’” 

There are those today who are say: 
ing that private ownership of lands has 
failed in the West. Vast ranges still 


publicily owned, they say, must remain 
in federal ownership. Washington, they 
feel certain, can do a better job. The 
live-stock industry of the West, they in- 
sist, or that part of it using public 
domain, must henceforth operate under 
a tenant system with Uncle Sam for 
landlord. 

The public domain is often thought 
of in the East as a valuable resource 
belonging to the general public, which 
greedy local interests would like to lay 
hands on and despoil. There is perhaps 
a tendency to forget that once all land 
in the United States was, in a sense, 
public domain; that it fell free or at 
very low cost to those who happened to 
be on the spot early, grabbed and used 
it, held’ on; that the nation and indi- 
vidual states prospered as a result of 
the private prosperity that followed such 
grabbing and using. 

What the West is asking is this: Is 
perpetual tenantry on the range the 
best all-around solution? 

In a previous article, published in the 
June issue of THE PRODUCER, we studied 
questions of range depletion. We saw 
that there is a reasonable doubt whether 
the range as a whole is as badly de- 
pleted as it is said to be. We saw that 
depletion is most serious on the public 
domain, and came about through the 
government’s failure to provide any 
kind of early regulation or control. The 
public domain was anybody’s, hence 
nobody’s; and no live-stock man could 
afford to spend much, conserving and 
developing what someone else might use 
tomorrow. 

The public domain was under the 
General Land Office, a bureau in the 
Department of the Interior. No steps 
were taken for long-time range con- 
servation. Stockmen wonder whether a 
branch of government that for genera- 
tions did no conserving, is now a com- 
petent conservation landlord. 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
in the judgment of Secretary Wallace 
should act as landlord, has managed far 


LR 
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more intelligently such range lands as 
are under its control, namely, the 
eighty-odd millions acres used for graz- 
ing on the national forests. Its policies, 
stockmen say, have not always been 
uniformly advantageous to the land. 
They cite the instance of the war. Agri- 
cultural emphasis then rested on maxi- 
mum food production, and the Forest 
Service not only allowed but urged graz- 
ing permittees to run maximum herds, 
on pain of losing their preference 
rights. In places the damage has not 
as yet been fully repaired. 

Congress for years failed to recog- 
nize by adequate legislation that home- 
steads in the West must be larger than 
in the East. The 640-acre grazing 
homestead was the largest size author- 
ized. In much of the West, that was 
known to be too small; four sections 
would probably have been more nearly 
right. Live-stock men knew that they 
could not afford to buy western land at 
high prices. Trying it broke many. 

Those on the spot who saw what hap- 
pened also knew that common continu- 
ous use of the same range by many 
herds and all comers was ruinous. Lack- 
ing adequate government action, they 
were put to it to try various remedies 
of their own. Whenever possible, they 
bought up water rights. This gave prac- 
tical control] of the unowned adjacent 
range: If an outside herd could not 
drink, it could not graze. 

A second method used for purposes of 
practical conservation was actually ille- 
gal. Ranchers fenced the domain. The 
Fence Law, passed in Grover Cleve- 
land’s administration, prohibited this. 
Nevertheless, many stockmen, particu- 
larly in New Mexico, disregarded the 
law, built fences, and became accus- 
tomed to having the government wink 
at the practice. 

A third method occasionally used was 
the formation of grazing associations 
for co-operative control of a _ given 
range. 

Other methods failing, there remained 
the six-shooter. The West had more 
than its share of “wars” over range use. 

The public domain, therefore, has 
been a doorstep child of Uncle Sam’s 
for years. The West itself did not pre- 
sent a united front as to the sort of 
solution preferred; and while as a rule 
declaring valiantly, vigorously, and 
often for states rights and home rule, 
the resolutions adopted by stockmen in 
meetings assembled did not always in- 
clude constructive proposals to which a 
large proportion of western stockmen 
solidly agreed. Moreover, chambers of 
commerce often worked at cross-pur- 
poses with the stockmen, favoring ill- 
advised efforts at dry-land farming for 
the purpose of increasing population, 
even if the dry-landers could not make 
a living. 

The united front, then, was lacking. 
Piecemeal settlement by states was not 
tried. Nevertheless, by one means or 
another, the remaining public lands 


were gradually passing into private 
ownership. Even some of those ill-ad- 
vised attempts at dry-land farming on 
natural grazing lands were not ac- 
counted as unmitigated tragedy. 

“The dry-landers,” said Dr. A. F. 
Vass, of the University of Wyoming, 
“generally failed. But they helped in 
many cases to get the land into private 
ownership.” 

As late as half a dozen years ago, it 
was the prevailing idea that the public 
domain, by some means, could and 
should pass into private ownership; 
or that the states, not the federal gov- 
ernment, should control public lands 
within their borders. The Garfield Com- 
mittee made an exhaustive study and 
recommended “responsible administra- 
tion or regulation” for the unreserved 
ard unappropriated public domain; and 
except for certain reservations, recom- 
mended: 

“That the remaining areas, which are 
valuable chiefly for the production of 
forage and can be effectivly conserved 
and administered by the states contain- 
ing them, should be granted to the 
states which will accept them.” 

But the opportunity for settlement 
along these lines passed. “It was our 
one big chance,” I was told by Howard 
Smith, former Land Commissioner of 
Arizona. ‘We muffed it because of a 
short-sighted controversy over who 
should control mineral rights. I don’t 
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know whether we’ll ever have another 
chance.” 

The present administration accented 
centralization, and grazing control on 
the range floated into Washington on 
that tide. The Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed on June 28, 1934. As amended 
two years later, it authorized federally 
controlled grazing districts on not to 
exceed 142,00,000 acres of the public 
domain. The government already has a 
nucleus in its various tracts in the cat- 
tle states, and the thought is now that 
additional millions of acres of submar- 
ginal lands will be purchased back with 
federal funds. 

The policy, as laid down by the Tay- 
lor Act, will be to issue grazing permits 
to qualified stockmen for a fee, under 
regulations determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior and administered by the 
Division of Grazing. The sponsors of 
the act insist that its effect will be to 
restore the range and stabilize the live- 
stock industry. These accomplishments 
are to come about, they say, through 
controlled grazing, extensive reseeding, 
and the developments of water supplies. 
But the enemies of the new law point 
out that another effect will be to freeze 
a vast additional area in federal owner- 
ship and administration. 

“Think,” said one stockman leader, 
“what this means to the public-domain 
states. Development stops. They can’t 

(Continued on page 11) 





Annual Report of Meat Board 


66 HE CONSTANT REQUESTS FOR 
all available information on every 
phase of the subject of meat coming 
from every corner of the country, and 
the co-operation being given the research 
and educational program for meat, af- 
fords proof of the fact that America is 
meat-conscious,” asserted R. C. Pollock, 
general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, in his report pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of that 
organization held in Chicago June 18-19. 
Stressing the importance of a meat 
research program in keeping with the 
magnitude of the live-stock and meat 
industry and in establishing the real im- 
portance of meat in the diet, Mr. Pollock 
called attention to the board’s research 
activities in behalf of meat. Studies 
supported by the board are in progress 
at four leading universities. 

At the University of Arkansas meat 
is being revealed as an excellent source 
of the vitamin formerly known as Vita- 
min G, which is important for growth, 
and prevents cataracts and other dietary 
deficiency symptoms. 

At the University of Chicago studies 
have shown that a liberal use of meat is 
not harmful to the kidneys and have 
emphasized the curative values of meat 
in the treatment of anemia. Another 
study carried out at this institution has 


proved that meat, because of its high 
phosphorus content, is valuable in the 
prevention of rickets. 

At the University of Minnesota studies 
have shown the superior qualities of lard 
as a household fat and that it is supe- 
rior to other fats in the properties 
which promote growth. 

Vitamin studies with meat at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have brought out 
that meat is a good source of Vitamin 
Bl, the factor which prevents polyneu- 
ritis in animals and beriberi in humans. 
The work also indicates that a new 
dietary factor essential for normal 
growth is especially high in kidney and 
liver and that various meats are good 
sources of the factor which protects 
against pellagra. 

Presenting highlights of the year’s 
work along educational lines, Mr. Pol- 
lock stated that more than 500,000 home- 
makers were given meat instruction in 
83 cities of 28 states. Thousands of 
others were reached in meat-cookery lec- 
tures before women’s clubs and other 
groups. 

Dealers representing approximately 
25,000 markets attended demonstrations 
in 125 cities of 36 states in which new 
ideas concerning meat pricing, meat cut- 
ting, meat displays, meat advertising, 
and other topics were discussed. 
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MEAT PRODUCTION AREAS OF U.S.-1937 


13 STATES 


” relative amounts of nation’s 
meat supply produced in 
various sections. 


In the field of nutrition the board has 
maintained contacts with 21,374 doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and dietitians. Wide 
distribution was made of the board’s 
food-value chart booklets and _ publica- 
tions showing the value of meat in 
weight-reduction and weight-gaining, to- 
gether with other helpful literature. 

The report stressed the fact that the 
program for meat has reached the 
younger generation through the medium 
of meat judging, meat identification, 
meat poster and meat essay contests, 
meat literature, and lecture-demonstra- 
tions at high schools and colleges. Two 
hundred nine meat demonstrations were 
attended by 103,445 students. The latest 
facts relative to meat cookery and the 
food value of meat were furnished regu- 
larly to 15,500 teachers. 


“Millions of persons were reached 
with facts about meat through the na- 
tion’s press,” said Mr. Pollock. “Radio 
has proved an effective medium of meat 
education. More than 2,400,000 pieces of 
literature covering meat cookery, meat 
merchandising, meat in nutrition, and 
other topics were sent upon request to 
1,231 cities and towns. representing 
every state. . .. The board’s staff pre- 
sented 1,381 meat lectures before audi- 
ences in 287 cities across the country.” 

In addition to regular lines of activ- 
ity, the board co-operated with branches 
of the industry during the year in stag- 
ing two special meat campaigns which 
carried the message of meat from coast 
to coast. The effectiveness of such cam- 
paigns in meeting emergencies confront- 
ing live-stock growers and feeders was 
definitely established. 

“There has been increasing interest 
and support in the meat promotion pro- 
gram by outside interests,” stated the 
board’s general manager. “These in- 
clude, for example, universities and col- 


CENTRAL 






Areas of solid circles indicate by 


leges, the medical and dental profes- 
sions, women’s clubs, daily and weekly 
newspapers, railroads, welfare agencies, 
chambers of commerce, hotel and restau- 
rant interests, state and county health 
departments, and many other agencies. 

“This interest and support is recogni- 
tion of the economic importance of the 
live-stock and meat industry and the 
authenticity of the board’s teachings on 
the subject of meat. The assistance ren- 
dered is of paramount importance in ex- 
panding the effort in behalf of the indus- 
try’s finished product.” 

In a report of a Meat Board study 
of trends in the industry, it was 
brought out that 80 per cent of the 
nation’s pork supply comes from the 
central section. That region also pro- 
duces 60 per cent of the beef supply. 
Fifty-six per cent of the lamb supply 
comes from the twelve far-western 
states. This section produces 25 per 
cent of our beef and 28 per cent of 
the veal, but is low in pork, producing 
only 6 per cent of the total supply. 

Although producing only 4 per cent 
of the nation’s meat, the eleven states 
comprising the eastern section, because 
of their heavy population, consume 
30 per cent of the total meat supply. 

The central and western groups of 
states rank first and second in meat 
production and are the only sections 
which can be classed as surplus meat 
areas, according to the board. In the 
case of the central states, 7 per cent 
of the lamb, 41 per cent of the beef, 
and 60 per cent of the pork is surplus 
available for other states. The western 
section produces a surplus of beef and 
lamb above its own needs. Seventy-six 
per cent of its lamb and 41 per cent 
of its beef are available for consump- 
tion elsewhere. In the case of pork 
this section raises less than half enough 
for its own needs. 
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It was pointed out that for many 
years the trend of live-stock production 
in this country has been westward. 
In the year 1850, for example, New 
York led in cattle population, Tennes- 
see was first in the number of hogs 
on farms, and Ohio was first in sheep. 
Today, Texas leads all states in the 
number of beef cattle and sheep on 
farms, while Iowa leads in the number 
cof hogs on farms. 


Packing Plants Shift South 


SHIFTS IN PACKING PLANT OPERATIONS 
and a steady growth in meat-packing 
operations in western and southern sec- 
tions of the United States as a result of 
increased population and shifts in pro- 
duction of corn and live stock represent 
an important development in the meat- 
packing industry the past twenty years, 
George M. Lewis, of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, told delegates 
attending the thirteenth annual session 
of the American Institute of Co-opera- 
tion, recently held at Ames, Iowa. 

“With a northwesterly trend in hog 
production, expansion of meat-packing 
operations in the northwestern Corn Belt 
states of Iowa, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota has been the most marked,” Mr. 
Lewis said. “The share of the aggregate 
output of the meat-packing industry con- 
tributed by the three northwestern Corn 
Belt states increased from about 8 per 
cent in. 1914 to about 16 per cent in 
1935, or from about $125,000,000 in 1914 
to about $388,000,000 in 1935.” 

Mr. Lewis also pointed out that there 
has been a tendency in the southern 
states to turn from cotton to more diver- 
sified farming, with a consequent in- 
crease in the production of live’ stock 
and a growth in the importance of meat 
packing in some of the southern states. 
Another important expansion in the out- 
put of the meat-packing industry, he 
added, has occurred in California as a 
concomitant of the rapid growth in pop- 
ulation there. 

“Although there has been very little 
change in the number of meat-packing 
establishments in this country in the 
past twenty years,’ Mr. Lewis said, 
quoting Bureau of Census figures, “the 
total of the plant value of products in 
the meat-packing industry increased 
about 43 per cent from 1914 to 1935. 
The census reports show that 1,279 
meat-packing establishments in 1914 had 
an aggregate plant value of products of 
$1,652,000,000, as compared with -$2,362,- 
000,000 handled by the 1,223 meat-pack- 
ing establishments in 1935.” 

“Census of distribution figures shows 
that there has been a phenomenal expan- 
sion in the growth of combination food 
stores since 1929,” Mr. Lewis stated. 
“The sales volume of combination food 
stores in 19385 was 6 per cent greater 
than in 1929, whereas the total for all 
food stores was 20 per cent smaller.” 
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Present Values on Firm Ground 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


AULTING VALUES OF LIVE 
stock furnish a mute but eloquent 
story of diminished production, healthy 
consumption, and consumer purchasing 
power. It is a train of drought se- 
quences, heralding the period of recu- 
peration already at the inception stage. 
Not only is current production at low 
volume, but imports are diminishing, 
especially in the case of hog product. 
Accumulation of ovine and porcine prod- 
ucts is being gradually reduced; acces- 
sions are impossible until supplies ex- 
pand. At the consumption angle, sales 
resistance, although perceptible as prices 
seek still higher levels, is feeble, fresh 
production being readily absorbed, which 
in turn necessitates continuous replen- 
ishment; otherwise semifamine condi- 
tions would speedily develop. Period- 
ical bear raiding sets prices back a few 
points, but such damage is_ speedily 
effaced as the visible supply works into 
stronger hands. The entire fabric of 
values, including both meats and by- 
product, is on a solid basis, at least 
until more raw material is available. 
A sharp break in grass cattle at the 
end of June developed semidemoraliza- 
tion into that branch of the trade. Prices 
of all grass steers, heifers, and cows 
broke 50 to 75 cents per ewt., while 
grain-feds did not budge. Warmed-up 
steers evaded severe punishment and 
the whole crop was cleared. Grassers 
became a factor almost overnight, sug- 
gesting necessity for cautious loading. 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures fur- 
nished the bulk of supply, steers selling 
under $10, heifers under $9, and cows 
under $7 taking the most severe punish- 
ment. A heavy movement of Texas, 
Missouri, and Kentucky-Tennessee lambs 
broke prices 50 to 75 cents at the same 
time. High prices afford incentive to go 
.to market. During the remainder of the 
season there will be two cattle markets 
—one for corn-feds, the other for grass- 
ers; spreads, which have been narrow, 
will widen, but nothing serious is ex- 
pected, as physical conditions are excel- 
lent and any kind of product is welcome 
to killers. 


June Levels High 

Fat-cattle values reached the highest 
June levels in seventeen years, hogs in 
eleven years, lambs in seven years. 
Every short run emphasized killers’ 
needs and the strategic position of the 
feeder. After breaking fat cattle prices 
$1 to $1.50 per cwt., killers were forced 
to restore every cent of the deprecia- 
tion; hegs advanced $1.50 per cwt. in 
May, lost half of it in June, then re- 
gained lost ground; while live mutton, 
although lacking recuperation capacity, 
exhibited strength at the bottom of a 
seasonal decline. Top cattle flirted with 
$16, grain-feds selling largely at $12 to 





$14.75 per cwt.; hogs crossed the $12 
line, a spread of $11 to $11.75 taking 
the bulk; and lambs cleared largely at 
$11.50 to $12, with an occasional top 
sale at $12.35. Every branch of the 
trade went into July displaying a 
healthy undertone, in striking contrast 
to semidemoralization at the correspond- 
ing period of 1936, when fat cattle were 
$4 to $5 per cwt. lower and hogs $1.50 
per cwt. lower, lambs selling at the cur- 
rent basis. 

Cattle slaughter, after reaching ebb 
tide in May, continued in that direction 
throughout June, when long-fed steers 
and heifers were frequently absent and 
killers experienced increasing difficulty 
in satisfying urgent needs. An early 
run of grassers disturbed that branch 
of the market, merely by way of cor- 
recting an out-of-line condition, low-cost 
steers having vended relatively high for 
several months, rendering seasonal ad- 
justment inevitable. At the high point, 
spreads between finished and warmed- 
up cattle of all kinds were illogically 
narrow, developing criticism on the part 
of feeders who, after running up costly 
feed bills, found themselves ill rewarded 
on a merit basis. Thousands of 900- to 
1,100-pound steers sold at $11 to $12.50 
after a brief period on corn, while long- 
feds were appraised at $13 to $14.50 on 
which gain cost had been 20 to 25 cents 
per pound. Grassers at $9.50 to $10.50, 
all lightweights, were the highest cattle 
on the planks, based on merit and 
yields. 

July will develop further contraction 
in finished beef supply. Advances of 50 
to 75 cents per cwt. for two consecutive 
weeks late in June failed to dislodge 
either aged steers, yearlings, or heifers. 
In fact, the number of young females 
available showed a tendency to dry up 
at the source. Even plain  bullocks 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 pounds prac- 
tically disappeared; choice grades of 
these weights vanished. Although the 
present price-spread is wide, the bulk 
of fed steers sells in a narrow range of 
$11.50 to $14.50, transactions above $15 
being few. At the corresponding period 
of 1936, acres of heavy bullocks fed six 
months or longer were appraised be- 
tween $8.25 and $8.75, and $9.25 was the 
practical top. Light and inferior grassers 
selling from $10 down to $7.50 are prize 
packages under present conditions, kill- 
ers invariably raising bids to levels 
where country buyers in quest of fleshy 
replacement steers drop out of the com- 
petition. 


A Seller’s Market 


Wholesale cost of beef has soared to 
what would be prohibitive levels with 
weaker purchasing power. A strike epi- 
demic at the major industrial centers 
has had no apparent influence on con- 
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sumer demand for the product, no sign 
of congestion developing in distributive 
channels. Killers have invoked every 
trick in their kit to halt the rising 
trend, ransacking the country, laying 
out of the market when coolers actually 
needed replenishment, and playing pos- 
sum in efforts to deceive the selling side 
of the trade, frequently bidding 25 to 
50 cents lower at the opening of a mar- 
ket session to yield ground and ulti- 
mately run for cover when a scramble 
to get possession of a portion of a lim- 
ited supply occurred. With few excep- 
tions, it has been, and from all indica- 
tions will be, a seller’s market right 
along, although the price ceiling is al- 
ways close, as the season of high tem- 
peratures invariably creates competition 
for beef and fortuitous circumstances 
have a confirmed habit of happening. 


July found eastern feed-lots bare, the 
season’s supply of Kentucky stillers and 
farm-feds exhausted, and Pennsylvania 
—the Lancaster section—counting prof- 
its of a phenomenally successful sea- 
son. Ohio started yearlings early in re- 
sponse to attractive prices. Indiana and 
Illinois had fewer steers ready for mar- 
ket than in many years, and only in 
eastern Iowa was it possible to locate 
any considerable number of “ready” 
cattle, killers working that area per- 
sistently. Market men deserted, for 
trade solicitation purposes, much of the 
territory nominally visited weekly. In 
Missouri River territory, especially Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and _ western 
Iowa, summer beef supply all but dis- 
appeared. Killers went far afield to re- 
plenish coolers, a Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota concern purchasing supplies in 
western Montana. Lower Missouri River 
markets greeted the advance guard of 
the season’s grassers with glee, although 
it yielded scant revenue for the mar- 
kets, owners pocketing the velvet. 


Short Tonnage Season 

Killers are making no effort to con- 
ceal their stress. They have run into 
a season of short tonnage, always profit- 
able to those feeders able to continue 
operating, but disastrous to carriers, 
marketmen, processors, and distributors, 
working hardship on consumers, who, 
however, have the alternative of substi- 
tution. Fortunately for them, poultry, 
fish, eggs, and vegetables are abundant. 
Last fall poultry speculators tucked 
away some 75,000,000 pounds of tur- 
keys, chickens, and ducks, going into the 
summer season with the bulk of that 
holding—a pproximately 25,000,000 
pounds in excess of a year ago—and, 
the advance in animal and avian foods 
meanwhile having put them in posses- 
sion of substantial profits, they have in- 
augurated a national selling campaign, 
hotel, restaurant, and dining-car waiters 
“pushing” the product, chain stores re- 
sorting to “leader” sales as a new crop 
of birds is coming along, necessitating 
early evacuation of storage space. 
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Despite avian and piscatorial compe- 
tition, cattle values cannot be seriously 
disturbed, although the market is as 
nervous as the proverbial rabbit’s nose, 
warranting fluctuations from time to 
time, especially when killers get access 
to a few thousand head more in a single 
week than are actually needed. Both 
processors and retailers are on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, their psychology 
prompting them to the opinion that they 
will find easier picking next week. Pack- 
ers realize how closely the visible sup- 
ply of corn-fed cattle has been gath- 
ered; retailers are skeptical. The sharp 
advance in prices late in June was the 
direct result of intensifying competition 
at the few centers where fed steers are 
available, coupled with increasing diffi- 
culty in bagging any considerable num- 
ber in the country. During the July- 
to-December period this difficulty will 
increase rather than diminish; each 
week will see fewer steers capable of 
eliciting bids above $13 per cwt. or 
dressing in the high notches. 


Old Corn Scarce 


Old-crop corn is practically unavail- 
able in many sections of the Corn Belt. 
Foresighted feeders are able to carry 
cattle along, but have scant incentive 
to put added weight on “ready” steers 
weighing 1,200 pounds up in the face of 
heavy carrying charges. To meet the 
deficiency in corn, recourse is being had 
to using new oats and barley—relatively 
if not actually cheap feeds—but re- 
placement is so costly that few two-way 
steers can be laid in for short feeds, 
even when the operator pays $10 to $12 
per ewt., which is being done to a lim- 
ited extent. Even when new small 
grains are put into the feed-bunker, 
sixty to ninety days are needed to put 
a grass steer in condition to make a 
decent carcass. 

Cattle hastily fitted for the beef-rail 
will command profitable prices, as west- 
ern grassers will be late and beef dis- 
tributors are wrestling with the broad- 
est demand in trade history for the 
product of light cattle selling anywhere 
from $10 to $12 per cwt. Consumers 
are sacrificing quality for price, condi- 
tion for weight. The smaller a roast 
or a steak can be put before the pur- 
chaser, the more readily it sells; the 
lower it is priced the less haggling is 
done over the transaction. All the buyer 
seeks is a scrap of red meat. Nothing 
edible goes in the direction of the scrap 
barrel; edible portions of the viscera 
formerly discarded are readily salable 
at high prices. Coarse cuts no longer 
find sales resistance; the meat grinder 
converts unattractive product into pre- 
sentable shape, and the capacious maw 
of the sausage mill constantly yawns 
for the residue from the cooler. 


Fewer Cows 
Slaughter figures indicate the usual 
proportion of female cattle going to the 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Foresters Issue New Permit Plan 


OILED DOWN FROM A SEVEN- 

page plan for the issuing of graz- 
ing permits presented to stockmen last 
December is the below twelve-point pro- 
gram recently given out by the Forest 
Service: 

1. Give proper stocking of the 
ranges priority over all other considera- 
tions and make no reductions for dis- 
tribution until the number of stock on 
a given range is within the safe carry- 
ing capacity of the range. 

2. Recognize property as commen- 
surate only when it is definitely useful 
to the operation, complementary, and 
properly used. Require the ownership 
of a substantial portion of the land 
used when not on the forest, but also 
recognize the practice of leasing part 
of the land from other individuals or 
government agencies. 

3. Recognize property as dependent 
only when there is need for forest 
range in order to round out an opera- 
tion to secure proper and practicable 
use of commensurate property. 

4. Strive for the encouragement of 
as Many economically and socially sound 
home units as possible under operating 
conditions appropriate to the locality, 
and within the limitation of the proper 
use of available resources. 

5. Use the home unit number as 
determined by economists or otherwise 
as the basic structure from which to 
develop future limits. Establish new 
limits ultimately to replace the present 
maximum and protective limits. Place 
the lower limit at or near the accepted 
home unit number. Place the upper 
limit at or near a point which repre- 
sents the upper level of operating 
efficiency or at a point which would 
prevent monopoly. 

6. Provide protection against dis- 
tribution to preferences which are com- 
mensurate and not monopolistic. 

7. Give some recognition to corpora- 
tions and partnerships where they con- 
tribute to the maintenance of more 
than one family unit as effectively as 
if operated as two or more separate 
units. 

8. Use all surplus gained through 
transfer reductions and otherwise for 
range protection, for increases to quali- 
fied permittees, and for admission of 
new applicants. 

9. Consider some restrictions against 
further consolidation of permits already 
over the lower limit. 

10. Recognize a grantee preference 
as waivable only after five years’ use 
of the range. 

11. No change in present 10-year 
term permit policy. 

12. Keep policies sufficiently flexible 
to handle local problems in accordance 
with local conditions. 

The tentative suggestions are being 
given to forest users throughout the 


national forest districts. Several stock- 
men’s organizations have already voiced 
their views of the program, among 
which are those of the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers’ Association (Arizona). 

That organization approved point 1, 
with the modification that no reduc. 
tions for distribution be made “below 
the economic unit of 800 head” (the 
economic-unit principle is explained in 
an article, “Forest Counsel,” in the 
August, 1936, PRODUCER). 

It approved points 2 and 3. 

Point 4 was not approved because it 
“does not recognize as a basic fact that 
the welfare of those now engaged in 
the live-stock business on the forest is 
the primary consideration.” It indicates 
the principle of taking away a part of 
the holdings of a permittee and giving 
it to others without compensation; it 
would treat owners on the forest differ- 
ently from those with range off the 
forest; and it would put in force prin- 
ciples nowhere else applied in the 
country, says the Yavapai organization. 

Concerning point 5, the association 
believes that the determination of home 
units should not be fixed by others 
than those primarily interested in the 
particular locality where they are 
operating; but it accepts the principle 
of a lower limit for home units and 
operating efficiency as sound. 

The principle of point 6 was ac- 
cepted. Units should be economically 
sound and of sufficient number to 
maintain a family, but the particular 
number would depend upon local con- 
ditions and factors not applicable gen- 
erally to all forests, adds the association. 
It believes there should be no prohibi- 
tion against consolidation of smaller 
outfits or enlargement of an outfit, if 
the economic unit of 800 head were 
respected; there should be no transfer 
cut except for range protection. 

Point 7 was approved in principle 
and these comments made: “Each fam- 
ily represented in the ownership of a 
local corporation or partnership should 
be considered as his proportion of the 
permit; that is, the corporation or 
partnership should be treated as operat- 
ing several units in a community, both 
as to the forest permits and the matter 
of transfer of interests in the corpora- 
tion and partnership. Corporations or 
partnerships should be allowed to di- 
vide their property among their mem- 
bers in apportioning their range, when 
this is practicable, without a transfer 
cut.” 

Re-wording was suggested for point 
8: Surplus gained through transfer 
reductions should be used (1) for the 
protection of the range, (2) to increase 
the minimum limit of 250 head quali- 
fied permittees (see August, 1936, 
PRODUCER), and (3) for admission of 
beginners; surplus gained through re- 
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duction for range protection, for (1) 
restoration to permittees cut, (2) in- 
creasing qualified permittees to mini- 
mum limit of 250 head, and (3) for 
admission of beginners. 

In determining reduction for protec- 
tion of range or redistribution, the 
association recommended reductions (1) 
from those who have overgrazed or 
misused the range or have not improved 
it, (2) from those over the economical 
unit of 800 head, and (3) from transfer 
reductions. 

“To encourage a permittee properly 
to use and improve his range and to 
discourage misuse and failure to de- 
velop feed and water,” it was held, “a 
permittee who has not developed water 
and properly used his feed should not 
be allowed to use the surplus feed on 
the range of those permittees who have 
properly used and improved their 
range. A permittee carefully and 
properly using the range should receive 


as a reward any additional carrying 
capacity.” 

Point 9 was not approved because 
“the industry will best be served by a 
freedom in the buying and selling of 
outfits and the consolidation of outfits, 
provided they are always within the 
limits and according tc the regulations 
of the forest.” 

Points 10, 11, and 12 were approved. 

A thirteenth point, considered by the 
Yavapai association, reads: 

“If a permittee is reduced for dis- 
tribution and as a result he loses the 
actual use of lands, ranch improve- 
ments, or range improvements that he 
owns or in which he has an equity, he 
shculd be compensated for his losses 
and preferably this should be accom- 
published at expense of government.” 

This point was approved subject to 
the addition of the words, “or by any 
person who benefits through such a 
reduction.” 





Montana Stockmen Protest Pact 


ECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL 

Hull wants to stop the avalanche of 
protests that keeps piling up against the 
Argentine sanitary convention. When 
the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
Association in April issued a resolution 
objecting to the pact, Secretary Hull 
came forth to attempt to explain away 
the convictions of that group. More re- 
cently the Secretary of State has di- 
rected a letter to the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, which in recent 
meeting at Bozeman condemned the pact. 
Secretary Phillips of the Montana asso: 
ciation replied to the letter as follows: 


“We are of the opinion that your con- 
clusions in this case are not for the best 
interests of the United States. In the 
face of such protests and warnings as 
have been received by you, and particu- 
larly the resolution passed by the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
at its fortieth annual meeting in Chi- 
cago last December, we are unable to 
follow your line of reasoning. Surely, if 
anyone or any organization is qualified 
intelligently to pass on this subject and 
the grave dangers by which it is sur- 
rounded, the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association is qualified. 


“The members of that organization 
have seen foot-and-mouth disease in 
action; they know the seriousness of an 
outbreak of this disease; and, thank God, 
they realize and appreciate what one of 
the greatest industries in the United 
States has at stake. 


“Referring to the second paragraph 
on page 2 in your letter, wherein you 
say ‘the decision to correct this situa- 
tion by means of a treaty or convention 
was not taken until the matter had re- 
ceived the full consideration and approval 
of the Department of Agriculture:’ I 


have recently talked with Dr. W. J. 
Butler, our very able state veterinarian 
and executive officer of the Montana 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, and he says 
that he does not know of a sanitary offi- 
cial in the United States or Canada who 
does not view the ratification of the pro- 
posed Argentina treaty with consider- 
able apprehension. 

“On page 4 of your letter you inti- 
mate that it is not necessary to exclude 
live stock and meats from the whole of 
a country where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists. There is some merit to your 
statement, provided the country being 
considered has the proper sanitary 
organization for the control of live-stock 
diseases and prohibits the movement of 
animals that are affected with or ex- 
posed to disease. It is an established 
fact that few countries have organiza- 
tions comparable with our Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the various state 
live-stock sanitary organizations. 

“It is also an established fact that in 
many South American countries the 
movement of animals affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease is not prohibited. 
Why, therefore, should we jeopardize the 
very existence of one of the largest 
basic industries in the United States? 
Foot-and-mouth disease, once estab- 
lished in the animal population of the 
United States, can only mean disaster 
to the live-stock industry and to a large 
number of affiliated industries. When 
foreign countries have cleaned up their 
animal diseases and eradicated them 
from their herds, the United States will 
be in position to accept their live stock 
without enforcing present sanitary em- 
bargoes. 

“It is our opinion that the United 
States has much more to gain by keep- 
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ing foot-and-mouth disease out of this 
country than we have by currying favor 
with our foreign friends who do not ob- 
serve the same high regard for public 
safety and health that we in the United 
States do. We realize that the argu- 
ments advanced in this letter have no 
doubt reached you from many sources. 
Please do not conclude that we are 
‘rabid anti’s.’ In this case the only oppo- 
sition we offer is to the endangering of 
our live-stock herds.” 


Backing up the Montana stock grow- 
ers are the following comments to Mr. 
Phillips by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion: 

“Various organizations throughout the 
country have protested to Secretary Hull 


_ just as you have done, and in every case 


the same kind of reply comes back. 
Numerous such letters have been sent to 
me. The secretary makes great capital 
of the assumption that the decision to 
negotiate the Argentine sanitary conven- 
tion had the full consideration and ap- 
proval of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. . . . Hundreds of stockmen who 
have called upon officials of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry know that every 
official of this bureau, from the chief 
down, is strongly opposed to ratification 
of the Argentine sanitary convention. A 
junior official of this bureau was called 
into conference when the convention was 
under consideration, but his advice was 
not sought. He was merely asked some 
questions as to the topography of the 
country, the locale of the disease, and 
the characteristics thereof. On this thin 
ground is it claimed that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Department of 
Agriculture approve the pending sani- 
tary convention. 

“T note your suggestion that there is 
some merit to the secretary’s intimation 
that it is not necessary to exclude live 
stock and meats from the whole of a 
country where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists. That might be true as applying 
to countries which seek to eradicate foot- 
and-mouth disease. That is why various 
foreign countries have not embargoed 
the entire United States when we have 
had outbreaks here, because they know 
that we promptly set to work to eradi- 
cate it by the slaughter method—the 
only method that will do the job. It 
certainly is not true with regard to 
countries which are content to live with 
the disease and which merely establish 
quarantines, largely ineffective, as a 
means of temporary control. If there is 
one thing that has been definitely proved 
with regard to foot-and-mouth disease 
it is that quarantines will not control it. 
Therefore, no matter how efficient sani- 
tary police organizations of any country 
may be, their efforts in the control of 
foot-and-mouth disease will be largely 
futile unless the system adopted is 
sound. 


“In line with the above, our own 
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Bureau of Animal Industry, highly effi- 
cient as it is, would be totally ineffective 
if the Argentine sanitary convention 
were ratified. It absolutely ties their 
hands against any effective control over 
imports. It necessitates accepting im- 
ports from sections of the Argentine 
which might temporarily be declared 
free of foot-and-mouth disease, entirely 
regardless of the demonstrated ineffi- 
ciency of quarantine methods employed 
in that country. Furthermore, it obli- 
gates the United States to accept cer- 
tificates of origin issued by the import- 
ing country without any opportunity to 
check as to the authenticity of such 
certificates. 


“The Argentine sanitary convention is 
a formal invitation to foot-and-mouth 
disease to enter the United States and 
devastate our herds and flocks. You, as 
secretary of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, and Dr. Butler, your efficient 
state veterinarian, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the fine work you are doing 
in opposition to ratification.” 


Co-op Institute Holds Meet 


APPRAISAL OF FACTORS AFFECTING CO- 
operatives, analysis of the scope of 
co-operative services, and charting of 
the best means of adapting services to 
current trends were the objectives of 
participants in the thirteenth annual 
session of the American Institute of 
Co-operation, held at Ames, Iowa. 


Co-operative executives, economists, 
marketing specialists, and government 
officials were included among the hun- 
dred speakers on the program. Discus- 
sion ranged from production curves 
and governmental control to changing 
market outlets and consumer demand. 
Creamery, grain, wool, live-stock, petro- 
leum, and poultry co-ops all had their 
representatives. 


Discussing trends in live-stock mar- 
keting, L. B. Mann, senior economist 
for the FCA, told the live-stock con- 
ferences that it is doubtful if competi- 
tion in live-stock buying has increased. 
Other current trends he listed included 
the following: Relocation of physical 
slaughtering and purchasing plants; 
increased use of trucks; direct buying 
by the packers; increase in direct 
movement of feeder live-stock; growth 
of auction sales at country points; de- 
velopment of cold storage lockers. 

Lack of exact market information 
was a handicap mentioned by several 
of the speakers, with F. E. Hanks, 
manager of the Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association, express- 
ing it this way: 

“Corn Belt farmers are busy during 
the summer trying to produce crops; 
producers on the range are busy fight- 
ing the elements. Result—neither group 
gives sufficient thought to a market- 
ing program, and those who have no 





part in production problems establish 
a market which does not always reflect 
true values, range or farm conditions.” 

George Bruington, manager of the 
Iowa Live Stock Marketing Corpora- 
tion, pointed out that the mail-order 
buying of stockers and feeders is fall- 


ing into disrepute, because auction 
sales, concentration yards, terminal 
markets, and hard roads permit of 


shopping around before buying. 

Sam H. Thompson, extension profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at Iowa 
State College, said that co-operatives 
“ean best serve by systematizing flow 
of live stock, eliminating duplicating 
facilities, and improving quality rather 
than by working for monopoly prices.” 

“Because of organization structure, 
policy changes are difficult for a co- 
operative to achieve rapidly,” said A. 
F. Potter, manager of the Producers’ 
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Co-operative Commission Association of 
Cleveland. Failures in co-operative 
marketing, he charged, are largely 
traceable to refusal on the part of 
groups involved to amend their plans 
of operations to meet changes in pro- 
duction, distribution, or general busi- 
ness practices. 

P. O. Wilson, manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, suggested a live-stock marketing 
program national in scope through 
which producers “could obtain and 
maintain a price level representing the 
full effect of demand.” Sales made at 
the farm, at local concentration points, 
at auction sales, at individual terminal 
markets, even, he declared, seldom re- 
flect the full effect of demand. Com- 
plete solution of this problem, he ad- 
mitted, “is out of the question for 
some years to come.” 





Cattle Association Meetings 


TTENDANCE OF 500 STOCKMEN 
at the annual convention of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, 
held in Broken Bow on June 10-12, at- 
tested the intense interest of Nebraska 
stockmen in today’s live-stock problems. 
Strong in their sentiment against ratifi- 
cation of the Argentine sanitary pact 
and reciprocal trade agreements made at 
the expense of the cattle industry, the 
delegates closely followed talks on meas- 
ures before Congress by Congressman 
Harry B. Coffee, C. J. Abbott, and F. E. 
Mollin. 

Breeding and feeding problems were 
discussed by representatives of the ani- 
mal husbandry department of the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, including 
H. J. Gramlich, M. L. Baker, and W. W. 
Derrick. A new and interesting feature 
of the speaking program was the dis- 
cussion by representative cattlemen from 
the various sections of the state on 
range and cattle conditions. A general 
outlook for cattle demand and prices was 
given by James K. Wallace, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Fconomics. 

How problems of live-stock sanitation 
have been increased by frequent move- 
ment of stock as a result of improved 
highways and feed shortages in some 
sections was outlined by Drs. J. A. An- 
derson and J. W. Murdoch. 

Other speakers included Thomas F. 
Arnold, of Nenzel; W. E. Reed, of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange; James R. 
Plumb, of Omaha; T. O. Ringer, of Nor- 
folk; E. F. Valke, of Broken Bow; Jack 
Hughes, of Crawford; E. N. Wentworth, 
director of Armours’ Live Stock Bureau; 
B. H. Heide, secretary of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition; D. M. 
Hildebrand, president of the United 
States Live Stock Association; Henry P. 
Hansen, vice-president of the Nebraska 
association; R. C. Pollock, of Chicago, 


manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; and C. E. Salisbury, assist- 
ant general superintendent, Chicago and 
North Western Railroad. 

The Argentine sanitary pact was con- 
demned in the resolutions adopted, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee be- 
ing commended for its action in with- 
holding favorable report on the treaty. 

Other resolutions protested against 
adoption of further trade agreements 
which encourage importation of competi- 
tive agricultural products and asked that 
in the Canadian pact a monthly quota be 
established. Further trade agreements, 
it was stated, should be ratified by the 
Senate. Request was made that the tariff 
on canned pork products be increased 
from 3% cents a pound to 6 cents a 
pound as provided for in Congressman 
Coffee’s bill, and adoption of a bill by 
Congressman Buck, of California, which 
would impose an excise tax of 3 cents a 
pound on imported canned beef was 
urged. It was requested that any Bang’s 
disease elimination program be con- 
ducted on a strictly voluntary basis. 

Other resolutions indorsed the McCar- 
ran bill, which would make interstate 
movement of stolen live stock a federal 
offense; urged Congress to amend the 
administration’s wage-and-hour bill to 
exempt processors of live stock from 
“payment of overtime except when such 
overtime is due to causes other than 
heavy marketing;” opposed “make-work” 
railroad legislation, such as the six-hour 
day, seventy-car limit, full-crew, and 
signal-inspection bills; and asked that 
railroads accept contracts allowing ship- 
ments as pay for transportation ac- 
commodations in passenger trains as 
well as in stock trains with stop-over 
privileges. 

On the subject of soil conservation it 
was resolved that voluntary efforts to- 
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ward conserving the soil and employ- 
ment of sound ranch practices be in- 
dorsed, but “any program of regimenta- 
tion or government control of the pro- 
duction of live stock and feed grains’ 
be opposed. 

Thanks were extended to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the National 
Association of Food Chains, the National 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
for their work in putting over the na- 
tional August Beef Month last year. 
Members were urged to support the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and its work was ccmmended. 

Robert Graham, of Alliance, who has 
been president for twenty-three years, 
was re-elected, and F. E. Broome, of 
Alliance, was again chosen secretary. 


* * * 


AX D. COHN, OF ARIMO, IDAHO; 

M. T. Jones, of Malad; and E. F. 
Rinehart, of Boise, were re-elected presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association at its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention, held recently at 
Pocatello, Idaho. The efficiency of these 
officers in making possible more con- 
structive work by the association was 
unanimously praised. 

Among the resolutions passed were 
those opposing— 

Argentine sanitary pact; 

Reciprocal trade agreements which 
encourage importations of competitive 
agricultural products; 

Repeal of long-and-short-haul clause 
of Interstate Commerce Act; 

License fee on retailing of margarine 
manufactured 100 per cent from do- 
mestic fats; 

Any upward revision of tax rates on 
live stock. 

Others recommended— 

Imposition of 3-cent federal excise tax 
on imported canned beef; 

Monthly quota on cattle importations 
from Canada and amendment to trade 
agreements law providing for ratifica- 
tion by Senate; 

Passage of McCarran bill making fed- 
eral offense of movement of stolen live 
stock across state lines; 

Approval of loans on range lands 
based on earning capacity of land; 

Assistance of Bureau of Public Roads 
in movement of live stock on highways; 

Any continuance of Bang’s disease im- 
munization campaign on strictly volun- 
tary basis; 

Still others commended— 

Biological Survey for service in con- 
trol of rodents and predatory animals; 

Assessors for not raising live-stock 
assessment; 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
National Retail Meat Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and the Union Pacific System for 


co-operation in August, 1936, beef month. 
The cattlemen recommended that 
Idaho shipments be inspected by the 
Wyoming association at markets where 
that organization maintained inspectors. 
President Cohn urged the cattlemen to 
work for passage of state legislation 
which would curb cattle stealing. Rus- 
sell Thorp, secretary of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, also stressed 
the matter of cattle theft. His associa- 
tion is working in co-operation with 
cattle organizations of several other 
states, with the result that many stolen 
cattle are being found at public markets. 
Fred Merrill, of Agricultural Trade 
Relations, Inc., told of the success of 
national chain store organizations in 
moving surplus products. F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association reviewed matters of 
national concern in the live-stock field. 
Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Ezra Fjeldsted, secretary of the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce; O. E. 
Hendricks, Swan Lake; Chas. V. Harris, 
Owyhee; Howard Simms, Salmon; James 
K. Wallace, Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. John T. Dallas, Bureau of Animal 
Industry; R. M. Harrison, Armour & Co.; 
Caroi Youngstrom, University of Jdaho; 
C. E. Favre, Forest Service; C. W. Hick- 
man, University of Idaho; Dr. T. A. 
Elliott, Idaho state veterinarian; Dr. 
R. V. Swenson, Pocatello; R. W. Dixey, 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation; Roscoe 
Rich, president, National Wool Growers’ 
Association; John T. Caine III, Chicago 
Union Stock Yards. 


* * * 


PEAKERS AT THE ANNUAL 
S convention of the Western Slope 
Stock Growers’ Association, recently 
held at Rifle, Colorado, included F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na: 
tional Live Stock Association; A. F 
Tichenor, chief brand inspector for Colo. 
rado; A. A. Blakely, president of the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange; R. C. Al 
bright, of the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Company; Ted Seymour, public 
domain representative; and Ray Peck, 
of Grand Junction, representing the 
Forest Service. 

Resolutions asked for an excise tax 
on canned beef, endorsed the proposed 
McCarran federal live-stock law, con- 
demned the Argentine sanitary pact, 
and opposed further reciprocal trade 
agreements made “at the expense of 
American agriculture.” 


Margarine retailers should not be 
made to pay a tax on product made 100 
per cent from domestic oils, a resolu- 
tion held. Other resolutions opposed 
repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; opposed 
the rule requiring tallying of brands on 
cattle inspected at market and loading 
point, because of its “doubtful use and 
benefit ;” called for more vigorous prose- 
cution of trespassers on Taylor grazing 
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units; and asked for more economy in 
state government. 

M. J. Shearer, of Rio Blanco, was 
named president of the association; 
Frank Delaney, of Glenwood Springs, 
vice-president; and Verne Caldwell, of 
Meeker, secretary-treasurer. 

* * aK 


Resolutions adopted by the Washing- 
ton State Cattlemen’s Association, meet- 
ing at Yakima, May 17-18 (see June 
PRODUCER for report of proceedings op- 
posed the Argentine sanitary pact and 
asked that Canadian imports of cattle be 
placed on a weekly or monthly basis. 

Other resolutions asked the govern- 
ment to investigate into the nutritive 
value of meat and make known its find- 
ings; commended the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in its program of 
advertising and demonstrating of meat, 
recommending that for its support pro- 
ducers pay 25 cents a car on stock sold. 

* * * 


The Delta County Live Stock Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Delta, Colorado, 
on June 8, passed resolutions urging the 
State Game Commission to secure data 
as to numbers of big game and avail- 
able winter range for their use, and that 
the game laws be strictly enforced; pro- 
tested against admission of foreign 
meats and other agricultural products, 
and requested adequate tariff protection 
for agriculture; asked that, in the ten- 
dency to set aside certain areas from the 
public domain and national forests for 
game and uses other than grazing of 
live stock, fair consideration be given to 
the domestic live-stock industry; and 
that the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
railroad provide adequate year-around 
transportation for live stock. 

* * * 


Officers chosen at recent meeting of 
the San Luis Valley Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, held at Alamosa, Colorado, 
were Earl Wilson, Villa Grove, presi- 
dent; Glick Haigler, Monte Vista, vice- 


president; and Bob Taylor, Alamosa, 
secretary-treasurer. 
* * * 
Members of the Gunnison County 


Stock Growers’ Association, meeting re- 
cently at Gunnison, Colorado, re-elected 
Richard Vader, of Gunnison, president 
of the association, and renamed C. D. 
Jones, of Gunnison, secretary. 

* * * 


Melvin Crawford, of Meeker, Colo- 
rado, was elected president of the Rio 
Blanco Stock Growers’ Association at 
its annual meeting held at Meeker on 
June 5. Fritz Kracht, of Meeker, was 
re-elected vice-president; and Thomas 
Kilduff, of Meeker, renamed secretary- 


treasurer. 
a, a 


The executive board of the New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers’ Association, meet- 
ing in Rordsburg on June 4, recom- 
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mended (1) “continuance of the prior- 
use date and the permanent water sup- 
ply for any right to graze the public 
domain;” (2) that “in order properly 
to conserve the lands and adjudicate all 
rights, wilful trespass should be hastily 
and vigorously prosecuted;” and (3) 
“that fences should be permitted and 
required at once on recommended allot- 
ment lines.” Adequate personne] to 
carry out the intent of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act was asked for each district. 


* * * 


Attendance at the annual meeting of 
the North Park Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, held recently at Walden, Col- 
orado, reached a record number as a 
result of a membership drive that 
netted $858 in the sale of membership 
bull tickets at $1 each. 

Speakers at the meeting included Dr. 
E. N. Stout, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Fort Collins; Dr. A. H. Francis, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Denver; R. 
Cc. Albright, Denver Union Stock Yard 
Company; Clarence Brennan, Colorado 
Live Stock Production Credit Associa- 
tion, Denver. 

A. H. Norrell, John A. Peterson, and 
F. G. Carlstrom, all of Walden, are 
president, vice-president, and secretary 
of the association, respectively. 


High Pastures 


(Continued from page 4) 
collect taxes on federal lands, nor exer- 
cise sovereignty over them. But they 
must police them. Imagine how Iowa 
or Illinois would like having 52 per cent 
of its soil beyond control by the state 
government. That’s Wyoming’s fix.” 

Nor is Wyoming worst off of the pub- 
lic-domain states. In Arizona, approxi- 
mately 46,000,000 acres are federally 
controlled in Indian or military reser- 
vations, forest reserves, national parks, 
public domain; while only about 26,000,- 
000 acres are in state or private deeded 
lands. In Utah about 78 per cent, and 
in Nevada about 88 per cent of the total 
area, is federal. 

The following figures from New Mex- 
ico are for 1932. Roughly, there were 
12,000,000-acres of state lands, and 10,- 
000,000 acres of national forests. The 
cost to the state of administering the 
state lands was $71,795, the revenue 
about $1,500,000; the cost to the state 
of administering the national forest 
lands was $71,274, the revenue to the 
state only $23,758. 

Range operators who own land are, 
as far as agriculture goes, the big sup- 
porters of the local and state govern- 
ment in these western commonwealths. 
In Nevada, for example, a little over 
11 per cent of the state’s total area 
sustains the land-tax structure on the 
whole thing. The balance, owned by the 
federal government, pays no taxes. The 
state, however, polices all, pays judges, 
juries, sheriffs. 


AMERICAN 


The Taylor Act has been on the books 
for two and a half years. What about 
results to date? 

Some grazing districts have been or- 
ganized in nearly all public-domain 
states. I did not learn that any per- 
manent grazing permits had been issued 
at the moment this was written. Or- 
ganization was a big job. I tested the 
sentiment of stockmen far and wide. An 
Arizona man representing financial in- 
terests on a bank workout involving a 
number of embarrassed ranch proper- 
ties, expressed this moderate point of 
view: 

“Part of our land is in a grazing dis- 
trict. So far, the directors appear to 
be as fair as is humanly possible. I 
think it will be ten years before effects 
are fully felt. One advantage of the 
Taylor Act is that stockmen are sup- 
posed to have vested rights which they 
can take to court. That is not true on 
the national forests, where the enabling 
act merely says the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ‘may’ lease lands for grazing. 
The Taylor Act is a pretty comprehen- 
sive document.” 

“You favor it?” 

He smiled. “It’s on the books. As 
long as that’s the policy, I do favor it, 
under proper administration.” 

“Would you prefer another policy?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“What?” 

“Return of the public domain to the 
states.” 

“To be permanently administered by 
them?” 

“No.” 

“What, then?” 

“I think the range of the West will 
be best cared for under private man- 
agement, ownership.” 

I heard a great variety of comments. 
A sheepman in a grazing district said 
rather plaintively that he couldn’t get 
letters answered; he had one applica- 
tion in, he said, that was answered by 
six different men. A banker remarked 
that Wyoming didn’t presume to tell 
Massachusetts how to catch fish, and he 
didn’t believe Massachusetts should tell 
Wyoming how to manage the range. A 
cattleman vigorously approved the prin- 
ciple of commensurability in the Taylor 
Grazing Act—that is, that the man who 
owns commensurate property is to re- 
ceive preference in grazing rights—but 
regretted bitterly that “theorists” should 
have to administer the act. 

Former Governor B. B. Brooks, of 
Wyoming, told me how he was able 
years ago to make his own start because 
a poor man could get his hands on land. 
He cited cases of others he knew who 
had done the same, and considered it a 
“calamity” that the doors had been 
closed on that kind of opportunity for 
the future. Jerry Lee, secretary of the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 
pointed out that grazing management 
depends on the skill of the man right 
on the land, and said that a man thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions in 
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southern Arizona would not for that 
reason be qualified to classify range 
land even in northern Arizona. 

Many stockmen, I found, felt that the 
administrators of the act had not shown 
much sympathetic understanding of the 
situation; that they had come out pre- 
pared to teach the live-stock business to 
men who had devoted their lives to it. 
All over the range, certain stories are 
repeated: How cattlemen of New Mex- 
ico were induced to co-operate in form. 
ing grazing districts by the threat of 
prosecution under the long-dormant 
Fence Act; how Nevada stockmen, pro- 
testing the payment of fees for tem- 
porary licenses, were given to under- 
stand that if they were unwilling to 
pay, other uses would be found for their 
public domain; how a New Mexico 
stockman, with highly erosible soil which 
he never drove over twice in the same 
wheel tracks, signed up with the CCC 
to put in a check dam to control erosion 
—and their trucks, driven repeatedly 
in the same ruts, started a grand gully! 

That such stories, whether always ex- 
actly authenticated or not, are repeated 
and believed, indicates winds of opinion 
on the range. Said Doctor Vass: “Big- 
calibered men may not be so valuable 
at a 2,000-mile range as smaller-cali: 
bered men at close range. We don’t 
need a lot of rules and regulations for 
the management of unappropriated 
lands, but common-sense practices such 
as stockmen use when given a chance.” 
Many stockmen heartily agree. 


The Department of the Interior has 
issued a reprint from the Congressional 
Record, bearing the signature of Hon. 
Edward T. Taylor, sponsor of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. It is entitled Home 
Rule on the Range, and lays stress on 
the thought that stockmen themselves 
are doing the regulating. This docu- 
ment, I was told in Washington by the 
administrative assistant of the Division 
of Grazing, was prepared substantially 
as published, by the division. It pre- 
sents an aspect that Washington wishes 
to put on this controversial picture. 
Under the administrative set-up, a local 
“advisory board” is to be elected in each 
grazing district. The advisers are sup- 
posed to be more or less responsible. 
Old-timers, I found, discounted the 
probability of this. They recalled that 
the Forest Service at the start also had 
advisory boards, which now are never 
heard of. 


“If local self-government is to be the 
policy,” said a committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, “let 
us define it in the law so that the 
boards that we elect may be free from 
bureaucratic domination.” 

No attention was paid to this recom- 
mendation in amending the law. 

These are straws, many stockmen feel. 
They fear the increase of eentralized 
control and the decrease of local control. 
Many of them are concerned, too, by 
the strenuous efforts made by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture to control the 
grazing districts. The reasons given are 
plausible: “To avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cations, excessive expenditures, and 
fundamental differences in_ policies.” 
And live stock is an agricultural func- 
tion. The West wonders, however, 
whether with the revised AAA working 
to increase pastures in the East, their 
interests would be protected as well if 
the grazing districts were taken away 
from the Department of the Interior. 
“We don’t want so much power concen- 
trated in the hands of a few individuals 
so far away,” one man told me; and it 
sums up the feeling of many of the 
leaders. 

The public domain has been a political 
football for lo! these many years. Many 
far-sighted gentlemen in the West be- 
lieve that the last “goal” has not yet 
been kicked with it. The West, on top 
of its own problem, insists on one thing 
and that is “practical” solutions. The- 
ory divorced from intimate practical 
knowledge makes many of these men see 
red. 

The “old” West still lives in many 
places. Actively. Cowboys are still sat- 
isfied, for a few red-blooded years at 
least, with “forty a month and board.” 
Ranch homes nestle in remote valleys, 
many of them spacious like the West 
itself, with bunkhouses and cookhouses 
adjoining, and ample remudas. 

A free life and a good one. Not a 
soft life. But a life where a good man 
has always had an even chance to make 
gcod. 

Will government regulations change 
all this? Some say yes. Others say no. 

Controversy alone will not settle it. 
Ranch owners, who as a rule reluctantly 
say yes, realize that they are in the 
minority at the polls. But they feel 
strongly that the logic of events will 
finally prove the wisdom of their belief 
that whatever else is done, the doors 
should not be shut on opportunities for 
private ownership. 


Money for the National 


THE MEN IN GREENLEE COUNTY (ARI- 
zona) have adopted one of the most 
practical methods yet found for financing 
the American National,” writes Mrs. 
J. M. Keith, in her “News Letter” of 
June 15. Muss Cosper, of Duncan, had 
sent in $29.40 for the National, after 
selling a calf branded for the American 
National. 

“There isn’t any fuss or bother—they 
just brand one of their calves at brand- 
ing time with the AE, and when they 
gather their cattle the next year this 
calf shows up, is sold and shipped with 
the others, and the owner remits the 
proceeds to the American National Live 
Stock Association,” writes Mrs. Keith. 
She explains that “if that calf doesn’t 
show up as a yearling, he will as a two- 
year-old. If the man who owns him sells 


weaners in the fall, he will most likely 
go then—but whether he goes that fall 
or the next spring, or whenever, a check 
for his proceeds goes to the National 
from his owner. 


“In states and counties where calf 
plans don’t work so well or where it is 
not feasible to put on a bull show, or 
any other group activity, this ‘brand-a- 
calf’ plan should prove practical, and we 
know it will produce the much-needed 
funds to keep the American National 
working for our interests,” continues the 
article. 


“Of course, here in Arizona, we have 
a lot of good plans for making money 
for the National—and they all work, 
because Arizona cattlemen see to it that 
they do work. Almost any scheme can 
be worked if the people doing it work at 
it hard enough. Arizona cattlemen are 
not afraid to give a little thought and 
time and effort to put things over— 
that’s why Arizona has led the way so 
many years in financing the American 
National. And no one has been hurt. On 
the contrary, those who worked the 
hardest got the most out of it. We usu- 
ally get out of anything just about what 
we put into it,” concludes Mrs. Keith. 


Airplanes for Covotes 


GEORGE PETRIE, located six miles from 
the Canadian line, writes in The Na- 
tional Wool Grower about an expert 
aviator he hired to kill off coyotes in his 
section: 


“T offered him gas for his airplane 
and accommodations at my ranch if he 
would do what he could to eradicate the 
coyote pests from my ranging district,” 
says Mr. Petrie. “He started in with his 
long experience to help him, and so 
great was his success that he would 
allow me to supply only one barrel of 
gas. His average of 16 coyotes a day on 
my property was sufficient pay for him. 
When he left my ranch, his total for the 
season was over 400 coyotes.” 


Mr. Petrie then compares the work of 
the aviator with that of the Biological 





eustlaa fin 


“T’ll bet the farmer will be mad when he finds 
we’ve been riding his horses.” 
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Survey. “The Biological Survey claims 
only about 280 coyotes for its whele 
force for the month of March, and it is 
a certainty that these 280 beasts were 
killed at considerable cost to the tax- 
payer. ... 

“I am thoroughly convinced that the 
bounty system is much more effective 
and would at all times prove a bigger 
help to the sheepman,” concludes Mr. 
Petrie. 


Salt for Hoppers 


THOSE WHO READ Time FOR May 10 
learned of a new, cheap, and effective 
poison against the grasshopper pest. 
Science had written about it the previ- 
ous week. We quote from Time: 

“Its principal ingredient is Epsom 
salt (magnesium sulphate), the com- 
mon medicine-cabinet drug ordinarily 
used for purging, poulticing, reducing. 
The formula which the discoverers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubert W. Frings, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, recommended con- 
tains bran (60 per cent to 65 per cent), 
molasses (15 per cent), Epsom salt (20 
per cent to 25 per cent), and enough 
water to moisten. This formula, they 
say, ‘seems to be just as effective as the 
[common] 5 per cent arsenic bait, it is 
cheaper, and it is absolutely harmless, 
to humans, cattle, swine, and poultry 
or other birds.’ The poison is scattered 
among the vegetation. 

“Dr. Vernon Raymond Haber, of 
Pennsylvania State College, seems to 
have first made the discovery that Ep- 
som salt is poisonous to insects and 
has been spreading the news to other 
entomologists by word of mouth. Dr. 
Haber recommends that a spray of Ep- 
som salt in water be used against Mexi- 
can bean beetles. J. H. Hawkins of the 
Maine Agricultural Station advocates 
this Epsom salt spray against wheat 
wireworms. The Frings believe the 
spray ‘could be used safely on many 
vegetables and fruits’.” 


Calendar 

July 16-17—Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Ass’n, Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. 

July 28-31—Cheyenne Frontier 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Aug. 4-6—Convention of Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Ass’n, Kemmerer, Wyo. 

Aug. 7—Pueblo County Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Annual Picnic, Rye, Colo. 

Aug. 24-25—National Ram Sale, 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 2-9—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 9-15—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock and 
Horse Show, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 16-23—American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 4—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

Jan. 13-15—Forty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of American National Live Stock 
Ass’n, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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EDITORIALS 


State Barriers 
fs: SEVERAL YEARS THE 














states of Wisconsin and Wash- 

ington have led all others in 
the attempt completely to tax out 
of existence all oleomargarine, 
whether made of domestic or of 
foreign fats and oils. 

In 1931, Washington passed a 
law taxing all margarine 15 cents 
a pound. Immediately, in order to 
meet a substantial demand from 
customers for this product, vari- 
ous distributors there set up a 
system of taking orders for the 
product, remitting the money to 
manufacturers outside the state, 
and receiving margarine for dis- 
tribution to the purchaser, thereby 
engaging in interstate commerce 
and making inapplicable the state 
tax. 

Ever since that time, dairy lead- 
ers who have found it profitable 
to perfect their organizations by 
making a big show of their fight 
on margarine have been seeking a 
way to stop this interstate move- 
ment of untaxed margarine. In 
1937, the state law was revised to 
make the tax applicable to all dis- 





tributors; but Judge John Wilson 
has just held that agents receiving 
orders for such product to be filled 
outside the state were not liable 
for the tax under the 1937 law. 

THE PRODUCER has always be- 
lieved that state laws which tax 
the product of one group of do- 
mestic producers for the benefit of 
another group of domestic pro- 
ducers are indefensible. All kinds 
of false issues have been raised in 
Washington seeking to justify the 
tax, but they have been none too 
convincing. The decision of the 
court will be a welcome one to 
thousands of underprivileged peo- 
ple in that state who cannot afford 
to buy butter for their children, 
and who, unless able to purchase 
the margarine untaxed in inter- 
state commerce, would be obliged 
to go entirely without a table 
spread. 

It is interesting to note that the 
law has been without benefit to 
dairy producers. Examinations of 
the price-levels of butter fat in 
Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia compared with the United 
States as a whole, for the years 
1928 to 1936, do not show that 
Washington dairy producers have 
enjoyed any benefit from the law 
enacted in 1931. But the law does 
discriminate against producers of 
beef fats in Washington, subject- 
ing their product to an unfair tax 
if sold in intrastate commerce. 

The greatest menace of such 
laws, however, lies in the deplor- 
able situation that would arise if 
every state attempted to erect 
tariff barriers (and such laws are 
entitled to no other classification) 
against the products of neighbor- 
ing states. There is no state so 
self-sufficing that it can afford to 
antagonize the states which buy 
its surplus products. In the case of 
Washington, thousands of cars 
of apples are shipped throughout 
the country each year, a substan- 
tial portion going into states which 
produce a surplus of fats and oils, 
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part of which is marketed in the 
form of margarine. These states, 
particularly the cotton-oil group, 
are getting restive at the discrim- 
ination against their product. 
The smart thing for Washing: 
ton to do is not to try to increase 
efficiency of the law, which has 
done no good and has caused much 
trouble, but to repeal the law. 


Trade Pacts 


ECIPROCAL TRADE 
R agreements have bothered 
the live-stock industry from 
the time the government first 
started the ball rolling—rolling 
down a path leading to the back- 
woods of little or no tariff protec- 
tion at all. 

Many an effort by resolution, by 
briefs and argument before the 
government by the industry’s rep- 
resentative, the American National 
Live Stock Association, has been 
put forth to change the course— 
we hope to some avail. But more 
pacts may yet come. 

There is the Argentine conven- 
tion. Not a reciprocal agreement, 
but something of the same order 
that, although lying still in com- 
mittee, has a worse worry in it— 
foot-and-mouth disease. And now 
is reported what looks like a com- 
pact with whale-oil countries that 
threatens a loss of the excise tax 
or impost which has stood the 
stockman in such good stead on 
his beef-fat price. And that is not 
all. On the horizon looms an 
agreement with the Phillippines 
that might cut the tax on coconut 
oil. 

The American National, in filing 
the stockman’s briefs for him, has 
argued, as it believes, the cause 
of sound national welfare, and 
consistently held to a theory that 
seems self-evident: that the do- 
mestic producer should be per- 
mitted the advantage of the do- 
mestic market. It has argued with 
a government that is not always 
consistent. It is arguing with of- 



















































ficials now on the fats-and-oils 
question, to point out that it would 
be wrong to accept from Norway, 
or the Philippines, or other oil 
sources some more oils and fats 
on easier terms for a trade on 
something else—chances are on 
something no one but the indus- 
trialists will benefit by; wholly 
wrong, in the face of what has 
been done by government and 
weather in cutting a major fat out- 
put—we refer to lard—to an ex- 
treme low, what with recent per 
capita consumption of pork and 
lard well below its usual amount 
and even below that of beef and 
veal—the reverse of normal. 

Let us hope our briefs and those 
of other fats-and-oils producers 
will help this time. Let us hope 
the officials will see the wisdom in 
the good job done by Congress 
when it gave the beef-fat and 
other oils producers the 3-cent ex- 
cise tax and other import protec- 
tion. Let us hope the government 
can see the inconsistency of weak- 
ening that protection. 


Know "where''— 


the essence of 
starting right 


When you buy your 
bulls and heifers at 
WHR, you are on 
the road to better 
cattle and better 
prices. 


Is there a commercial outfit 
somewhere who would like 
to get some good old cows at 
WHR? A crop or two of 
calves from these cows would 
pay for the cows. 











Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch 


CHEYENNE 
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GOVERNMENT 








Briefs on Oil Tax 


CONTINUANCE OF THE PROCESSING TAX 
of 3 cents a pound on coconut oil im- 
ported from the Philippine Islands is 
one of the subjects being discussed by 
Philippine government representatives 
and the Department of State. The con- 
ferences opened with a hearing on June 
16 on a United States-Philippine trade 
agreement and early independence for 
the Islands. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association has filed a brief setting forth 
the interest of the cattlemen in coconut- 
oil importations from the Philippines 
and the beneficial effect on beef fat that 
the existing excise tax has had since its 
imposition in May, 1934. The brief asks 
that the present tax be continued. The 
tax on coconut oil from other sources 
than the Philippines. is 5 cents a pound. 

Another brief, similarly presenting 
eoncern of the cattlemen in importation 
of whale oil, has also been filed by the 
American National. It has been re- 
ported that consideration is being given 
to the question of lowering the excise 
tax on whale oil, although the govern- 
ment has issued no formal notice to that 
effect. But in view of the possibility of 
a lowered tax or impost, the association 
has asked that the protection on whale 
oil be maintained. Beef-fat producers 
are directly concerned with such impor- 
tations because of the interchangeability 
of a wide range of various oils and fats, 
both domestic and foreign, and because 
the price-levels of one oil can affect the 
general level of prices of all oils. 


Government Forecasts 


PRICES OF MOST GRADES OF SLAUGHTER 
cattle during the summer and fall 
months of 1937 should average higher 
than in the corresponding months of 
1936, says the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its June outlook report; 
but average price of all cattle in the 
last half of 1937, is likely to be lower 
than in the first half of the year be- 
cause of the increase which occurs 
seasonally in the proportion of cows 
and heifers in the slaughter supply. 

The experts believe that hog prices 
during the June-September period will 
average higher than in those months 
last year, when the Chicago average 
price was about $9.90. Inspected hog 
slaughter in May was the smallest for 
that month in more than 40 years. 
Storage stocks of hog products were 
reduced during May, although at the 
end of the month they were still con- 
siderably larger than those of a year 
earlier. 

Some further decline in prices of 
lambs is the forecast for the next few 





months as marketings of new-crop 
lambs increase. Prospects for the late 
lamb crop are favorable in most areas, 
says the bureau. While some decline 
in the current high rate of mill con- 
sumption of wool may occur during the 
second half of 1937, the reports state 
that consumption probably will be 
fairly well maintained during the early 
summer in view of unfilled orders now 
on hand. 

Maintenance of consumer demand for 
farm products at approximately the 
present level during the next several 
months was forecast. The bureau 
noted a “leveling off’ in industrial 
production and general business activity 
since early spring, but said that “any 
temporary slackening of business this 
summer probably will not be accom- 
panied by a proportionate decrease in 
domestic consumer demand.” Whole- 
sale commodity prices are not likely to 
decline much further during the next 
few months. 

Farm income this year, believes the 
Department of Agriculture, will cross 
the $10,000,000 mark for the first time 
since 1929. Unless a European war 
cuts off American markets, farm prices 
will be “well maintained,” despite pros- 
pects of a bumper crop, officials said. 


At Washington 


HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS IN NATIONAL 
affairs in June: 

President Roosevelt asked adoption of 
a seven-region national program on 
power development, flood control, and 
soil conservation—seven TVA’s. 

Mr. Roosevelt denied rumors that the 
administration had abandoned its pro- 
posal for court reform, and from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee came later 
a recommendation opposing the plan. 

Public hearings were begun and com- 
pleted on wage-hour legislation, and 
Congress now prepares to consider the 
bill. 

Relief appropriation to the tune of 
$1,500,000,000, free from earlier ear- 
marking amendments and the require- 
ment that local authorities match fed- 
eral funds to a certain extent, emerged 
from the Congress and received presi- 
dential signature. 

Hearings on the farm bill were held, 
but the measure seems destined to a 
wait for the next session of Congress. 

Congress postponed scheduled increase 
of interest on land bank loans, making 
the rate 3% per cent for one more 
year instead of 4 per cent, contrary to 
the advice of Governor Myers of FCA. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins got presi- 
dential authorization to appoint a spe- 
cial mediation board in a move to bring 
about settlement of steel strikes. 
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A presidential plan was voiced that 
would, by gradual rise in national in- 
come, increase the income of the under- 
privileged. 

Extension of three additional years 
was given to the CCC, providing for 
enrollment of about 300,000 young men 
at an estimated cost of $350,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The railroad retirement measure es- 
tablishing pensions and pay-roll taxes 
in the railroad industry was passed by 
Congress and signed by President 
Roosevelt. 

Senate and House took action on the 
farm tenancy bill to aid farm tenants 
to acquire lands, appropriating $10,000,- 
000 for the first year, then $25,000,000, 
followed by $50,000,000 in the ensuing 
two years. 


U.S. Pig Crop Estimate 


THE FEDERAL CROP REPORTING BUREAU 
on June 29 forecast a decrease of 7.3 per 
cent in the number of spring pigs pro- 
duced in the United States in the spring 
of 1987 as compared with 1936. The 
number of sows to farrow in the fall 
season of 19387 is indicated as 3.4 per 
cent smaller than the number farrowed 
in 1936, and the total 1937 farrowings, 
spring and fall, are indicated as about 
8.5 per cent below the total of 1936. The 
number of hogs over six months cf age 
on farms on June 1 was about 4 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. The reduction 
in the number of litters in 1937 from the 
1936 number will not bring the total to 
quite so low a level as in 1934 or 1935, 
but it will be 30 per cent smaller than 
the average of 1932 and 1933. 


Spring pig crops for the past twelve 
years were (000 omitted): 


SI sicvszcetscans 38,778 ec siienieitinass 53,984 
cite 41,884 De iccsentina 49,332 
Dc scien 32,380 Di itcccctoniel 50,479 
SW sisserorieses 36,698 clon 52,390 
DR asninerttsc 53,460 BEER cttansncaseiicd 54,502 
Riise 51,031 Si siniosisiinsa 50,579 


Some Crops Induce Erosion 


SOME CROPS WHICH APPEAR TO BE EX- 
cellent cover crops actually induce in- 
stead of retard erosion, the Soil Con- 
servation Service finds. 

Buckwheat grows rank and does well 
on poor soil and apparently is an ideal 
cover crop, but it has almost no value 
as a soil-binder. It grows in a single 
stalk with very few base leaves to re- 
tard surface water and has a relatively 
small root system that actually loosens 
the soil so that soil particles are easily 
washed away. 

Erosion experts suggest that farmers 
get in touch with their county agents 
and investigate each cover crop before 
planting, to be sure it is adapted to 
local soil and climate and that it will 
do the job for which it is intended. 
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Transportation 
BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Commission, following oral argument 
before the entire commission on March 
11, 1987, by its report and order of 
June 8, 1937, requires all contract car- 
riers of property by motor vehicle, as 
defined in Section 203(a)(15) of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, (1) to file with 
the commission on or before July 15 a 
true copy of every contract for the trans- 
portation of property in force on that 
date; (2) to file, “within twenty days 
after the date of any subsequent con- 
tract for transportation of property is 
entered into, a true copy thereof’; (3) to 
include in all contracts the charges of 
such contract carrier. While not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the order, schedules 
of minimum rates must also be filed 
with the commission. 


Contracts Not Open to Public 

One of the principal objections to the 
commission’s order of January 19, 1937, 
was the requirement that such contracts 
should be open to public inspection. Ac- 
cording to the report and order of June 
8, this objection has been avoided for the 
time being at least and the business 
secrets and other information of the con- 
tracting parties do not become public 
property. 

The information in the contracts filed 
is stated to be necessary for the benefit 
and guidance of the commission in de- 
termining (1) the proper classification 
of the carrier, and (2) the extent of his 
compliance with the act. The commis- 
sion also avoided the allegation of ex- 
ceeding its authority by basing the 
source of its power to require other 
filing of such contracts under Section 
220(a). The objection to requiring thirty 
days’ notice for reducing charges also 
does not appear in the order of June 8. 
However, the entire question may be 
reopened by the commission, if need 
therefor appears. 


Commissioner Porter concurred in the 
report, “on the assumption that we have 
the right to require contract carriers to 
file their contracts in writing.” 

Commissioner Lee, who dissented in 
Ex Parte No. MC-12, concurred, “except 
to the extent that it [his concurrence] 
indicates approval of the majority report 
in Contracts of Contract Carriers.” 


In Ex Parte No. MC-12 the commis- 
sion requires that all contract carriers 
enter into special and individual con- 
tracts in writing, and that such con- 
tracts shall provide for transportation 
for a particular shipper or shippers, 
shall be bilateral and impose obligations 
upon both carrier and shipper, and shall 





cover a series of shipments during a 
stated period of time, in contrast to con- 
tracts of carriage governing individual 
shipments. Such written, binding, bilat- 
eral, and continuing contracts between 
the carrier and the contract patron must 
be entered into by July 1, 1937. How- 
ever, it is probable that the effective 
date will be extended to July 15 to con- 
form to the effective date named in the 
commission’s order of June 8. 


Truck Rates on Live Stock 


Examiner W. T. Croft of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in I.&S. 
No. M-29, Classes and Commodities in 
the Southwest, referred to in the Octo- 
ber, 19386, and April, 1937, issues of THE 
PRODUCER, has recommended that the 
proposed increased rates of motor car- 
riers on live stock from points in Ari- 
zona to points in southern California, 
principally Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
Harbor, and Long Beach, have not been 
justified and that the rule by which re- 
spondents holding out to transport live 
stock reserve the right to refuse ship- 
ments thereof is unlawful. Moreover, 
the examiner held that a prerequisite to 
the motor carriers establishing rates on 
other than ordinary live stock subject to 
released valuations requires authoriza- 
tion by the commission. The examiner 
further recommended that the suspended 
schedules be canceled and the proceed- 
ing discontinued. 

With respect to the rule whereby the 
carriers seek to reserve the right to re- 
fuse shipments of live stock, the exam- 
iner stated: 


“Respondents explain that only part 
of their equipment is suitable for the 
transportation of live stock and say it is 
important that they have the right to 
refuse shipments when they do not have 
suitable equipment available. It seems 
more than likely that there is a different 
reason for the rule. To most if not all 
respondents, live stock, while acceptable 
as a back-haul load when nothing else 
is available, apparently is undesirable 
traffic, partly because of its peculiar re- 
quirements and the unusual expenses in- 
cident thereto and partly because of the 
rate level. Accordingly they wish to be 
qualified to haul it when nothing else is 
available, but free of the obligation to 
accept it when other traffic can be had. 


“A common carrier may, as is recog- 
nized by Section 203(a)(14) of the act, 
limit its holdings out to certain class or 
classes of property, but within the scope 
of its holding out and to the limit of its 
capacity it must accept indiscriminately 
all shipments properly tendered. Re- 
spondents, by the publication of rates on 
live stock as common carriers, undoubt- 
edly hold themselves out to transport 
live stock, properly tendered, but only to 
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the limit of their capacity. In so far as 
the rule protects them from the obliga- 
tion to accept shipments for which they 
have not suitable equipment available, 
it is wholly unnecessary, as there is no 
such obligation in the absence of capac- 
ity to haul which necessarily implies the 
possession of suitable equipment at or 
reasonably accessible to the point of 
shipment. Neither would the holding 
out alone expose them to any require- 
ment of this commission that they sup- 
ply additional equipment, there being no 
parallel in the Motor Carrier Act of 
Section 1 (21) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and no authority on the part 
of the commission to require the acquisi- 
tion of additional equipment in the ab- 
sence of such a provision. U.S. v. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., 242 U.S. 208. To the 
extent that the rule permits respondents 
with suitable equipment available to re- 
fuse shipments of live stock properly 
tendered so that they may seek a more 
desirable or more profitable load, it is in 
derogation of their lawful obligation as 
common carriers and must be condemned 
as unlawful. 


“In support of the considered rule, re- 
spondents also cite similar rules in the 
tariffs of several other motor carriers. 
However, the fact that such rules have 
been published is of no probative value 
as to their lawfulness.” 


Routing Bills 

Chairman Wheeler of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee served 
notice in the Senate, June 14, that he 
would move at the first opportunity that 
the Senate take up S. 1261, the bill 
amending paragraphs 3 and 4 of Section 
15 of the Interstate Commerce Act, so as 
to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the unrestricted right to estab- 
lish through routes, referred to in the 
April and May, 1937, issues of THE PRo- 
DUCER. Such notice was served after 
Senator Dieterich, of Illinois, objected to 
consideration of the bill under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. He urged the 
bill was of sufficient importance to have 
justified hearings before the committee. 
He asked that the chairman recommit 
the bill for hearing. Chairman Wheeler 
replied that hearings on the bill were 
held at the last session of Congress. 

Enactment of the provisions of said 
bill into law will be of material benefit 
to both the shippers and rail lines. It 
will enable the shippers to move their 


live stock via reasonably direct routes, 
and the commission can require the car- 
riers to cease wasteful transportation 
now being performed in handling ship- 
ments by circuitous routes. 


Pettengill Bill 

Referendum of its constituent mem- 
berships taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States failed to 
commit the latter organization as favor- 
ing the repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


I.C.C. in Cabinet 


The Brookings Institute, in a recent 
report prepared for the select commit- 
tee of the Senate, opposed the inclusion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and similar independent agencies of the 
federal government in cabinet depart- 
ments, as proposed by the sponsors of 
the reorganization of the federal judi- 
ciary. 


Weighing and Weights on Live Stock 


Present rules governing weighing and 
weights on live stock, particularly those 
governing shipments moving to country 
points, are a constant source of unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, and un- 
duly prejudicial and preferential charges 
being assessed by the railroads for the 
transportation of live stock. Likewise 
they are the source of innumerable 
overcharges being exacted by the rail- 
roads from the _ live-stock shippers. 
Under the decision of the commission in 
the Western Live Stock case, the cattle 
rates and minima are applicable as 
maximum on _ single-deck carloads of 
calves. Paragraph (g) of the weighing 
rules generally in effect provides in part: 

“When two or more carloads of the 
same kind of live stock taking the same 
rate per 100 pounds are shipped by one 
consignor on the same day from the 
same station to one consignee at one 
destination, charges will be assessed on 
the basis of the aggregate actual weight 
of the shipment, subject to the aggre- 
gate of the applicable carload minimum 
weights as the minimum.” 

Under this rule, when shipment con- 
sists of one or more straight carloads 
of cattle and one or more straight car- 
loads of calves, and because of the 
weight of the calves the application of 
the cattle rate and minimum weight 
make a lower charge than the calf rate 
and the actual weight, charges are 
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legally applicable on the basis of the 
average of the aggregate weight subject 
to the carload minimum weight. How- 
ever, a number of the carriers, includ- 
ing some of the major lines, have been 
refusing thus to assess charges, on the 
ground that cattle and calves are not the 
same kind of live stock. Hence, such 
carriers contend that the above rule is 
not applicable. Prolonged correspond- 
ence between this office and one of the 
leading live-stock carriers has finally re- 
sulted in that carrier conceding the cor- 
rectness of our interpretation of the rule 
concerned. Moreover, the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau has informed 
us that its interpretation of the rule is 
the same as ours. We have asked the 
latter organization, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the subject concerned, to ad- 
vise the auditing and traffic departments 
of the various carriers accordingly, so 
that charges may be assessed on future 
shipments in accordance with the tariffs 
on file with the commission. Shippers 
should review their paid freight bills 
covering mixed carloads of cattle and 
calves, and in case overcharges have 
been assessed thereon they should pre- 
sent the bills to their local railroad 
agents for refund, or, if the shippers 
prefer, they may mail the bills either to 
F. E. Mollin or this office for handling. 
Another source of numerous and sub- 
stantial overcharges is the failure of the 
carriers to make fill allowances in the 
weights taken after live stock has been 
fed and watered. The present rules pro- 
vide that where weights are taken after 
the stock has been fed and watered, fill 
allowances ranging from 150 pounds on 
sheep in single-deck cars to 800 pounds 
on cattle will be deducted from the ob- 
tained weights and freight charges 
assessed upon the basis of the remainder. 
Innumerable cases have come to our at- 
tention wherein such allowances have 
not been and are not being made. Con- 
sequently, the railroads in such instances 
are guilty of exacting and collecting 
overcharges for such transportation. 


A. B. Clamson 


ARTHUR B. CLAWSON, PHYSIOLOGIST 
in charge of stock-poisoning plant in- 
vestigations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, died at his home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 30, after an illness of 
several months. Death was caused by 
cerebral thrombosis, with which he was 
stricken while engaged in field work in 
Utah. He had just passed his fifty-ninth 
birthday. 

Mr. Clawson was considered by his 
associates as the best informed authority 
in the United States on the subject of 
stock-poisoning plants, having been en- 
gaged in this work since 1907, when he 
accepted appointment in the Department 
of Agriculture. He was a native of Wis- 
consin. 
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MARKETS 








Firm Ground 


(Continued from page 7) 
abattoir, but totals have been reduced. 
The dairy yard is yielding fewer cows 
in consequence of cessation of the tuber- 
culosis eradication campaign, even the 
Bang’s disease test finding fewer vic- 
tims. Fat beef cows are selling any- 
where from $9 to $9.50 per cwt., 
“dairies,” $6.25 to $7.50, the canner and 
cutter delegation making $4 to $5.50 
despite continued heavy weekly imports 
of South American canned beef, which 
is finding ready sale in every city, town, 
and hamlet in the United States. The 
1937 crop of fed heifers reached the 
market early, showing signs of running 
out in June, old-style native heifers on 
the dairy order comprising the bulk of 
a limited supply, insufficient to satisfy 
demand for low-grade product. 

Yearlings, either steers or heifers, or 
in mixed loads, continue popular. Year- 
ling steers between 900 and _ 1,080 
pounds at prices ranging from $12 to 
$14.75 per cwt., according to condition 
and quality, represent the acme of eco- 
nomical beef production. Heifers weigh- 
ing 700 to 900 pounds at $11 to $13.50 
have represented maximum profit on the 
season’s production. Heifer calves cost- 
ing $5 to $6.50 in Texas last fall are 
selling, finished, at $12.50 to $13.30; 
mixed steers and heifers by the thou- 
sand have cashed at $12 to $13.25. In 
these transactions buyers make no effort 
to penalize heifers, even when the pro- 
portion of females exceeds 50 per cent. 
Heifers have been the most profitable 
cattle handled this season; the product 
sells readily, and gain cost is cheaper 
than with steers. Formerly killers in- 
sisted on penalization of $1 to $1.50 per 
ewt. Demand for heifer beef at Chi- 
cago this season attracted several thou- 
sand head from central Ohio. 


Scramble for Stockers 

A stock-cattle buying furore is well 
under way. Texas calves and yearlings 
weighing anywhere from 250 to 550 
pounds constitute the bulk of supply. 
When the mountain declines to go to 
Mahomet, the alternative is adopted, 
stocker dealers hiking to the Southwest 
to replenish depleted stocks at the mar- 
kets where rushes are the rule. An- 
nounce by radio, or otherwise, that a 
few thousand stockers are en route, and 
the receiving market is congested with 
buyers, actual and potential, overnight. 
Chicago’s supply of stockers is being 
gathered by dealers skirmishing over 
Texas in quest of something negotiable; 
at Kansas City, Corn Belt operators 
have literally clamored for cattle. Ad- 
vertised sales over the hinterland have 
of necessity been suspended because the 


necessary cattle were not available. 
Bulk of the Texas calves and yearlings 
reaching Chicago have sold at a range 
of $8.75 to $9.75, only red native steers 
earning less than $8, choice calves weigh- 
ing around 400 pounds realizing $10 in 
load lots. 

Feeders would lay in a considerable 
number of fleshy steers at prices rang- 
ing from $9.50 to $11.50 per ewt. to put 
on smal! grain if they were available, 
but invariably killers assert prior right 
to possession if the property has a beef 
covering. Yard traders have no diffi- 
culty in cleaning up at the week-end any 
beef package the country turns down. 
Lush pastures all over the country have 
developed cattle hunger, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin clamor- 
ing for grazing stock. Grass, available 
at $1 to $1.50 per head per month, is 
being rented as a summer haven for 
western steers intended for local stocker 
markets later in the season. Current 
purchases are 90 per cent light cattle— 
calves and yearlings that cannot possi- 
bly figure in the beef supply of the Sep- 
tember to December period, as they will 
be kept on pasture to make cheap gain 
until new corn is ready. Apprehension 
exists that a bovine mob of practically 
the same condition and weight will de- 
scend on the market after the turn of 
the year. 


Long-Feds Unprofitable 

Feeders have learned a lesson from 
their 1936-37 experience, realizing that 
long-feds are unprofitable. When feed 
is cheap and the market nonreceptive, 
a crop of overdone steers is invariably 
carried into excessive weight to demor- 
alize the market when finally unloaded. 
That happened in 1936. This season, 
even with orderly marketing and re- 
duced production of long-fed beef, 
merely warmed-up steers have made the 
most substantial earnings; cattle kept 
in the feed-lot six months or longer, 
while showing reasonable margins, have 
run up board bills that reduced profits. 
An indisputable fact is that beef trade 
no longer requires any considerable 
number of bullocks weighing over 1,200 
pounds, that yearlings are the most 
profitable cattle to fit, and that a medi- 
ocre or even common light steer is a 
better finishing proposition than a qual- 
itied two-year-old. Feeders have also 
discovered that a variety in the ration 
is essential to maximum results, which 
means less corn and a larger proportion 
of nitrogenous feeds. 

So far not even a murmur comes 
from the Southwest as to the probable 
asking prices of new-crop calves. Com- 
mercial breeders know the strength of 
their position and are keeping one eye 
on the market, the other on the grow- 
ing corn crop. A hue and cry has been 


raised that stock cattle prices have 
reached prohibitive levels, that invest- 
ment courts trouble, and that, even with 
75-cent corn, feeders will run amuck 
with calamity during the first quarter 
of 1938. Doubtless the whole corn- 
growing area is deeply interested in re- 
placement, but the fact must also be 
recognized that a huge cavity must be 
filled this side of next December. The 
entire feeding area from Pennsylvania 
to South Dakota and Nebraska is defi- 
cient in beef cattle population, can re- 
plenish only from western pastures, and 
must take calves and yearlings. What- 
ever the bovine population of the West 
may be—the figures are both doubtful 
and confusing—the fact must be ac- 
cepted without serious dispute that no 
surplus can possibly exist after what 
has happened in a climatic sense dur- 
ing the past half decade. 

Lacking exact statistical information 
regarding feed-lot and pasture replace- 
ment, the sixty-nine-market enumera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
must be taken as a basis. This shows 
a decided current increase, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1936, 
of approximately 45 per cent in num- 
bers, although the comparison is with 
a period last year when the Corn Belt 
was disgorging, rather than replenish- 
ing, in consequence of an impending 
crop failure. However, the figures mark 
the inception of a buying campaign 
that will be continued until snow flies, 
if not longer. Canada cannot be de- 
pended on for any considerable number 
of stockers, as this season’s offering 
will not materially exceed requirements 
of Ontario and other sections of eastern 
Canada. 


New Prospects in Northwest 


Northwestern cattlemen are out of 
the woods, figuratively speaking, having 
been switched by Dame Nature from 
the dry to the wet column. A few 
weeks back, lack of feed actually 
threatened pilgrimages from sections of 
the Dakotas and Montana, eastern Col- 
orado actually moving several thousand 
steers to grass in southwestern Iowa, 
but timely June rains changed the pros- 
pect overnight, insuring summer and 
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fall feed—probably enough to carry 
cattle through the winter. Simultane- 
ously every animal on the _ horizon 
passed into strong hands; liquidation 
was averted, owners treating prospec- 
tive buyers, who were running over the 
country, with indifference. The situa- 
tion in the Northwest in July was more 
satisfactory than in several years; 
some 20,000 southern yearling steers 
went to central Montana, North Da- 
kota recalling a small army of breed- 
ing stock sent to Nebraska for refuge 
during the drought, now definitely over. 

Grass beef gathering in the North- 
west this season will reach the smallest 
tonnage in half a decade. On the Great 
Plains beef herds have been reduced to 
the same numerical strength as the 
buffalo in many sections. Mountain 
and foothill pastures are still in the 
business, but as commercial breeders in 
these areas have, for motives of 
economy, gone on a calf-and-yearling 
basis, aged cattle are scarce. The calf 
crop is light, closely held, and in a 
measure susceptible of wintering. Fi- 
nancial stress no longer exists, although 
necessity for reducing loans may put 
some cattle aboard the cars. In any 
event, such ruinous liquidation as was 
imperative during the last half of 1936 
is impossible. A healthy market both 
for grass beef and stock cattle has been 
erected on a_ substantial foundation, 
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and, should a frost visit the northern 
section of the Corn Belt in September, 
western cattlemen would reap _ sub- 
stantial benefit. 


Grass beef began moving from Kan- 
sas to Missouri River markets late in 
June—not in price-breaking quantities, 
but sufficient to ease tension. A 25- to 
50-cent decline was not considered 
seriously, as the visible supply is under 
owner control, grass and water are 
plentiful everywhere, and the product 
can be readily absorbed. Southwestern 
pastures received a few more cattle 
this spring than in 1936, but, as a 
generous acreage of grass per steer 
was allowed, the aggregate is numer- 
ically less than a recent five-year aver- 
age. As the Northwest, especially the 
Dakotas and eastern Montana, will be 
light and the entire Corn Belt is more 
interested in acquiring than selling cat- 
tle, present prices will be sustained. Spec- 
ulators who have been scouring the 
South for common steers and heifers 
of the “yellow-hammer” type are prac- 
tically at the end of that search after 
gathering thousands that realized any- 
where from $5 to $7.50 at Chicago, 
where city butchers grab them the 
moment they are fed and watered. 


Holdings Still Big 


Mountains of cured meats and lard 
still stare packers in the face, although 
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stocks are diminishing slowly. Hog 
slaughter, which figured 500,000 less in 
May than a year ago, will show a 
similar decrease for June and will be 
substantially under that of the end of 
July-to-September period of 1936, when 
partial corn crop failure sent pigs to 
the butcher. A $12 hog market is in 
prospect, packing sows are selling at 
$10 to $10.75, and pigs are practically 
off the market. All this means broader 
merchandising, so that, even if meat 
stocks are not cleared by November, 
the carryover will be light. The crop 
of pigs farrowed in the Corn Belt up 
to June was 10 to 15 per cent smaller 
than last year, and the youngsters are 
healthy, running in abundant green 
feed and ready to go on ground oats 
and barley the moment the small-grain 
crop is available. Old-crop heavy hogs, 
butchers weighing 300 to 400 pounds, 
are at the exhaustion stage, young 
sows are being retained to farrow fall 
litters, and over a large area west of 
the Mississippi River, where drought 
decimated breeding swine herds, the in- 
dustry is staging a comeback. 


Importation of European hog pro- 
duct, especially Polish pork, is sub- 
siding. Polish packers crowded their 
American market, built on unsubstan- 
tial footing largely by propagandistic 
methods, and, when American packers 
inaugurated a ham-selling campaign, 
foreigners ran into trouble. Drought 
in central and eastern Europe, includ- 
ing the Balkan Peninsula, has put a 
definite crimp in meat production, 
necessitating sacrifice of breeding herds. 
Germany has. been taking surplus 
Balkan pork, its monetary predicament 
forcing Poland to seek the American 
market, but it is doubtful if the Bal- 
kans, Poland, or any other section of 
Europe will raise a surplus during the 
ensuing twelve months; possibly Ameri- 
can hog product will again find its way 
into export channels. Domestic con- 
sumption has been maintained, swelling 
stocks in packers’ hands being the 
direct result of loss of foreign markets. 


Lamb Raising to Expand 


New-crop lambs are selling around 
or slightly below prices current a year 
ago, but the market has recuperative 
power, yielding only to brief heavy 
receipts. At $11.50 to $12.25, Chicago 
basis, the market is attractive, and it 
will go on a healthy basis the moment 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia are 
through. Wool is a stout prop under 
lamb prices, natives are backward, and 
the northwestern crop was barely mov- 
ing up to July. Dressed product is 
going into distributive channels with 
the same celerity as beef, and, as lamb 
has the advantage of light weight, the 
package and its price appeals to con- 
sumers. Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton will occupy the limelight during 
the next ninety days, and as all other 
meats are costly the immediate future 
of the lamb market is made. Prices 
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promise to range between $11 and $12 
per cwt. on killer account; the feeding- 
lamb trade depends on the outcome of 
the growing corn crop, definite quota- 
tions not having been established, al- 
though contracts at $8.50, “straight 
across,” are reported in the North- 
west. Strenuous effort is being made to 
stimulate lamb raising in the Corn 
Belt and below the Ohio River by 
county agents, 4-H clubs, and other 
promotion agencies. Texas also is 
getting into the spring-lamb game, to 
which it is climatically adapted. All 
the handwriting on the wall is sug- 
gestive of expansion of the industry. 


Protests Pour In 


Other than occasional emissions from 
the office of Secretary of State Hull, 
the Argentine meat-admission proposi- 
tion is somnolent, although by no 
means consigned to limbo. Hull is 
literally swamped under protest against 
the convention from individuals and 
organizations. In the South, state edi- 
torial associations have taken up the 
cudgel, voicing unanimous opposition 
and contending that the State Depart- 
ment has adopted a policy violently 
antagonistic to the program to pro- 
mote general agriculture in the Cotton 
Belt by threatening the live-stock in- 
dustry with disaster, commercially and 
sanitarily. Hull’s stereotyped replies 
point to the effective manner in which 
the policy of disease exclusion has op- 
erated, ignoring the fact that the pro- 
posed “convention” is designed to im- 
pair this protection and insisting that 
meat will, for the present, be admitted 
only from the Patagonian districts 
known as Chubut, Santa Cruz, and 
Tierra del Fuego, comprising the south- 
ern tip of the continent where the 
cattle interest never has and probably 
never will gain a substantial footing. 
He is equally insistent that no com- 
mercial treaty is involved. 


Buenos Aires advices are that cur- 
rent cost of 1,200-pound “chiller” steers 
at frigorificos there is right around 4 
cents per pound on the hoof. As hides 
are worth 13 to 14 cents and tallow 5 
to 6 cents, carcass cost is practically 
the same as that of live cattle. Adding 
6 cents duty and 2 cents freight, net 
cost at New York would be about 12 
cents. Similar domestic carcasses are 
wholesaling at 17 to 18 cents in New 
York. Heavy steers, 1,300 pounds up, 
are practically unsalable at Buenos 
Aires, England insisting on 90 per cent 
of 1,200-pound chillers, and Germany, 
which has been taking heavy meat, 
canceling its order recently, owing to 
lack of exchange, which necessitates 
throwing heavy beef into the can. Do- 
mestic demand in Argentina is almost 
wholly for light, lean cattle, in little 


better than stocker condition. Such oppo- 
sition has developed that the pact will 
probably be in committee pigeonhole un- 
til the next Congress. 
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CHICAGO PRICES 


LivE Stock 


July 1,1937 June1,1937 July 1, 1936 
SLTR. STEERS (1,100-1,500 Ib.) : 
Choice........ $14.50-15.50 $13.25-14.75 $ 8.50- 9.25 


CE rs scccrcsss 11.50-14.50 11.00-13.50 7.50- 8.50 
SLTR. STEERS (900-1,100 Ib.) : 

Choice........ 13.50-15.25 12.00-14.25 8.50- 9.25 

Good .......... 11.50-14.50 10.50-13.50 8.00- 8.50 
SLTR. STEERS (900 Ib. up) : 

TR evcacesas 9.25-11.75 9.50-11.00 7.00- 7.75 
FED YOUNG STEERS: 

Good-Ch..... 10.50-14.50  10.00-13.50 7.50- 9.25 
HEIFERS: 

Good-Ch..... 10.50-14.00 10.50-13.00 6.50- 9.00 
COWS: 

Good .......... 6.75- 8.75 7.75- 9.00 5.00- 6.25 
CALVES: 

Good-Ch...... 7.00-10.00 7.00-10.50 6.50- 8.25 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 

Good-Ch..... 8.00-11.00 7.50-10.25 6.50- 8.00 

Com.-Med.  6.75- 8.00 6.50- 7.75 5.50- 6.50 
HOGS: 

Med. Wts... 11.80-12.25 11.25-11.75 10.55-10.35 
LAMBS: 

Good-Ch..... 10.00-11.40* 11.75-12.85*  8.75-10.25 
EWES: 

Good-Ch..... 3.25- 4.50 3.00- 4.507  3.25- 4.25 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEER (700 Ib. up) : 
Choice........ $21.00-22.00 $18.50-19.50 $12.00-13.00 





en 19.00-21.00  16.00-18.50  11.50-12.00 
STEER (500-700 Ib.) : 
Choice........ 20.00-22.00  17.50-19.00 12.00-13.50 
Me 18.00-21.00  16.00-18.00 11.50-12.50 
YEARLING STEER: 
20.00-21.50  17.50-18.50  13.00-14.00 
18.00-20.00  16.00-17.50 12.00-13.00 
14.00-15.50 18.00-14.00  10.50-11.50 
15.00-16.00  15.00-16.00  14.00-15.00 
-------- 14,00-15.00 14.00-15.00 13.00-14.00 
SPRING LAMB: 
Choice........ 20.00-21.00  20.00-21.00  21.00-22.00 
Good .. 19.00-20.00  19.00-20.00  19.00-21.00 
YF ARLING LAMB: 
Choice........ 17.00-19.00  17.00-19.00 uw... 
Good .......... 16.00-18.00 = 16.00-18.00 eee. 
MUTTON: 
Good .......... 9.00-10.00 9.00-10.00 10.00-11.00 
PORK LOINS: 
8-12 Ib. Av. 24.50-27.50  24.00-26.50  20.00-22.00 





*Svring Lambs. 
+Shorn. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 





May First 5 Months 
1937 1936 1937 - 1938 
RECEIPTS— 
CEC cassis: 1,152 1,000 5,426 5,471 
Calves .............. 599 522 2,720 2.557 
ae 1,526 : .759 10,371 10. 027 
OD cn 2.209 1944 9,322 8.937 
TOT AL SHIPMENTS}— 
CG esses 466 351 1,966 1,930 
Calves .............. 196 160 810 son 
a 481 3,039 3.078 
Sheep 2. 1,088 1,064 4,064 3,954 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Cattle* 197 133 751 7 
Calves .... 42 30 168 161 
Hees ....... a a 32 167 169 
Sheep 183 481i 514 
FEDER AL INSPRCTION SLAUGHTER— 
Corte... 745 786 3,947 4,009 
Calves 0.0... 561 503 2,662 2.380 
I cance 2,099 2.579 14.303 13.50? 
TROON ens 1,371 1,213 7,032 6.702 





Three ciphers omitted. Receipts and ship 
ments are for sixty-nine markets. 

*Bxclusive of calves, 

fIncludes stockers and feeders. 


MEAT HOLDINGS 


Commodity in Lbs. Junel Junel Five-Yr. 
(000 omitted) 1937 1936 Aver. 
Frozen beef.................... 62,635 35,401 29,096 
tured bheef*................. B47 15,733 15,583 
Lamb and mutton...... 2,948 1,282 1,665 





Frozen pork................. 96.545 162,209 
Dry salt pork*.. 85,903 96,817 
Pickled pork*....... 258,170 351,378 
Miscellaneous _ .......... 57,435 55,577 

Total meats................ "936. 487 550,469 712,325 
i ae ...195,077 99,656 122,175 
Frozen poultry .. Gnnndavcnacee CUR 41,926 42,391 
Creamery butter .. 22,797 21,157 29,147 


Eggs (case equiv.).... 11,084 8,393 9,255 





*Cured or in process of cure. 


Wool 


By J. E. P. 


ENTIMENT HAS IMPROVED IN 
S wool circles, but action is still lack- 
ing. A_ strike of wool handlers at 
Boston practically closed that market 
during the latter part of June. The 
price list has a healthy undertone, mills 
are active, stocks of fabrics and man- 
ufactured goods are low, and consumers 
are buying summer clothing. The last 
report on consumption by the National 
Association of Wool Growers shows 
that consumption during that month 
“was easily the highest of any April 
since 1923,” adding that “the quantity 
was approximately 40 per cent above 
what might be considered normal, 
judged by the experience of the last 
ten years. Some resources were ex- 
hausted, forcing domestic manufacturers 
to turn to foreign markets for both 
apparel and carpet wools. 


Worsted and woolen mills are operat- 
ing actively. Confident prediction of 
lower prices as the new clip reaches 
the market has not been verified. A 
heavy fall business has been booked by 
weavers since the opening of tropical 
worsted lines for 1938. 


Mill activity during the first quar- 
ter of 1937 was the highest for that 
period since 1923. Men’s-wear mills 
have been coping with a substantial 
volume of unfilled orders, sufficient to 
keep machinery running until well 
along in July. 

Dealers’ stocks of apparel wool are 
the lowest in three years past; inven- 
tories in the hands of top-makers are 
adequate to cover prospective require- 
ments. Total stocks are estimated at 14 
per cent more than a year ago, the 
increase being accounted for by record 
imports, which are running well ahead 
of last year. Foreign wools comprise 
about 40 per cent of stocks on hand. 


Mills are buying wool in the country, 
temporary closure of the Boston mar- 
ket causing no inconvenience. Country 
packed lots of medium wools containing 
clothing and combing length, three- 
eighths and quarter blood grades, are 
quoted at 42 to 43 cents in the grease, 
delivered at the mill. Ohio, Michigan, 
and Missouri wools are worth 40 to 41 
cents. Trading in western wools is re- 
stricted, as mills are working on mate- 
rial contracted on the shearing ground 
early in the season. Territory wools 
are quoted at 95 to 97 cents per pound, 
clean. Spot foreign wools are quiet at 
nominal quotations, owing to the Boston 
strike, which has necessitated suspen- 
sion of trading. Meanwhile weavers 
are picking up a considerable pound- 
age of wool in the farming states, also 
eating into western contracted material. 
Reopening at Boston will stimulate 
activity. 

Discrediting bearish forecasts emanat- 
ing from mill circles, the basis of 
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which is the increase in stocks on 
hand, western growers are holding or 
consigning their unsold clips. The un- 
derlying statistical position has been 
strengthened by heavy consumption, 
also by indications that the 1937 domes- 
tic clip will show no increase over last 
year. At present, volume of wool pass- 
ing through domestic channels is in- 
sufficient to establish a definite price 
trend. Foreign markets are strong. 


The Hide Market 


By J. E. P. 


Po ARE CLOSELY SOLD 
up on all hide selections. During 
the last week of June, 400,000 pieces 
went to the tan yard, tanners develop- 
ing a buying spurt, involving New 
York, Chicago, and Pacific coast points, 
at prices % to 1 cent under previous 
quotations. After neglecting the market 
for several months, they encountered 
necessity for replacement. Shoe produc- 
tion, showing a _ recession compared 
with March, has been running 20 per 
cent above the corresponding period of 
1936. During the first four months of 
1937 the national output of footwear 
aggregated 161,800,000 pairs—a gain of 
23 per cent over last year, New Eng- 
fand plants gaining 27 per cent. This 
record production reduced stocks of 
hides and leather below that of 1936, 
although the supply of hides coming 
into the market during that period 
was the largest in nine years past. 
Until the buying spurt late in June, 
the packer hide market went through 
several weeks on a nominal basis, re- 
sulting in an accumulation of about 
900,000 pieces, of which more than half 
went into tanners’ hands when the 





HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, STERLING, COLORADO 


Breeders of Registered Herefords 
BULLS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 


market became active. When the stale- 
mate was broken, prices regarded by 
the trade as favorable to packers were 
established apparently on a firm basis. 
Disturbance in industrial circles is not 
expected to affect hides adversely, as 
the take-off is diminishing. Fall leather 
trade prospects are promising. 

Belting manufacturers have recently 
placed heavy orders for leather, and 
speculators are in the market. Branded 
cows, May and June kill, are popular 
at 14 to 14% cents. Colorado steers 
are going to heavy-leather tanners at 
16 cents for May-Junes; heavy Texas 
steers, at 16% cents; and light Texas, 
at 15% cents. Heavy native steer trad- 
ing involved May-Junes at 16% cents, 
ex-lights at 16 cents. 


Heavy native cows have sold at 15% 
cents; light native cows, at 15% cents 
on a heavy volume of business. The 
Packer Hide Association disposed of 
heavy cows at 15% cents; branded 
cows, 15 cents; light cows, 15% cents; 
and ex-light cows, 16 cents. 

In New York City, 17 cents was paid 
for native steers, June take-off; 16% 
cents for butt brands; and 16 cents for 
Colorados. On the Pacific coast a May- 
June sell-out was accomplished at 14% 
cents for packer steers, 13% cents for 
cows, both fat, f. o. b. Los Angeles. At 
the River Plate, Germany paid 95 
pesos, equal to 15 5/16 cents for frigo- 
rifico steers. 

County hides did not participate in 
this buying rush. Interior dealers have 
been awaiting re-establishment of the 
packer cow market as a basis for sell- 
ing extremes and buffs, holding for 14 
cents for trimmed extremes and 138 
cents for buffs. 

Futures on the New York exchange 
show an advancing tendency. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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Stockmen’s Bookshelf 


WESTERN CATTLE AND SHEEP AREAS, by 
L. E. Mann, Co-operative Division, Farm 
Credit Administration. Circular No. C- 
103. It describes the principal areas of 
the West where live stock is produced 
and fed, mentioning marketing facili- 
ties, number of stock, when calving and 
lambing take place, etc. Write: Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, D. 
C. 


PHOSPHATE INVESTIGATIONS IN MONTANA 
—1956. Experiments made by the Mon- 
tana agricultural experiment station 
with alfalfa and other farm crops show 
that for many soils in the state the use 
of phosphate fertilizer gives a decided 
increase in the crop. May be obtained 
by writing the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman. 


THE NEMANTODES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
PARASITES OF SHEEP, by Dr. Stanley B. 
Freeborn and Dr. Morris A. Stewart, 
Bulletin 603. January, 1937. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 
The bulletin is practical, designed for 
the sheepman as well as the scientist or 
veterinarian. 


THE STORY OF THE CATTLE FEVER TICK. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 2, or “What 
Every Southern Child Should Know 
about Cattle Ticks” is in the style of 
the forward—an appeal to the children 
of the South. “This story book tells 
how to get rid of these robber ticks that 
bite cattle and suck their blood.” In 
1917 when “The Story of the Cattle 
Fever Tick” was first printed, ticks had 
been causing serious cattle losses in the 
South. Today the tick is gone from 
more than 90 per cent of the originally 
infested areas and the tick story is 
given of the credit. The only areas now 
under federal quarantine are 28 coun 
ties in Texas, 6 in Florida, and the Ter- 
ritory of Puerto Rico. 


COMPARISON OF FEEDS FOR WINTERING 
STEERS IN THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS. 
Bulletin No. 565. 99 pp. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Results of the 
study apply to eastern two-thirds of 
Montana, western halves of the Dakotas, 
and northeastern part of Wyoming. 


CONSERVATION OF THE WESTERN RANGE. 
Regional Information Series, WR-Leaf 
let No. 103. 11 pp. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. An outline of the 1937 
range program in the western region. 


THE BIOLOGICAL VALUE OF THE PROTEINS 
IN HEGARI AND THE SUPPLEMENTAI 
VALUE OF CERTAIN PROTEIN CONCEN- 
TRATES USED IN FARM ANIMAL FEEDING, 
by Margaret Cammack Smith and Glady:: 
Hartley Roehm, (contribution from Ari- 
zona Agriclutural Experiment Station), 
reprinted from Journal of Agricultura! 
Research. Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, D.C. 
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English Letter 
BY J. RAYMOND 


LONDON, June 16, 1937. 


HE PASSAGE OF THE LIVE- 

Stock Industrial Bill through Par- 
liament has been attended by consid- 
erable criticism from British cattlemen, 
but, on the whole, the measure prom- 
ises to make the lot of the producer 
certainly less hazardous than has been 
the case since 1919. The Minister of 
Agriculture recognizes that the best 
method of lowering feeding costs is to 
encourage the home grower of feeding 
stuffs. This has been an acute prob- 
lem, in view of the neglected state of 
the land and the after-effects of inten- 
sive cultivation. In most instances, too, 
pasturage has deteriorated, and the 
government has now come to the con- 
clusion that, to restore general fertility 
and encourage the growing of more root 
crops for winter feed, it can assist the 
farmer considerably by lowering the 
cost of lime and basic slag by approx- 
imately 50 per cent and 25 per cent, 
respectively. This is in reply to the 
criticism that the best means of im- 
proving the fertility of the soil is to 
increase the grazing herds and flocks. 

The government’s task of alleviating 
the position of the British cattleman 
has been by no means easy, and the 
putting into operation of its revised 
agricultural policy has only been made 
possible by the national defense scare. 
The Agricultural Party in the House 
of Commons has used the danger of a 
shortage of essential food supplies, and 
meat in particular, in the event of war, 
as a lever for the Live-Stock Industry 
Bill and Mr. Morrison’s long-term plan 
for agriculture. By so doing, it has 
secured the backing of the country and 
has been able to silence the opposition 
of the industrialists who have main- 
tained that agriculture is of less im- 
portance than several other “key” in- 
dustries in need of government assist- 
ance. The Minister of Agriculture has 
declared that the government is satis- 
fied that considerations of national de- 
fense do not justify in peace time a 
policy of stimulation of agricultural 
production to such a pitch that the 
country would be faced with a highly 
artificial situation which would sooner 
or later have to be liquidated if the 
emergencies of war do not arise. The 
present proposals are so designed that, 
should an emergency arise, the country 
would be in a position to take advan- 
tage of improved fertility, but, should 
it not materialize, the farmers would 
be increasing the fertility of their land 
and stock by means which are con- 
sistent with and not opposed to the 
normal development of agriculture, and 


beef production in particular, in times 
of peace. Accordingly, one of the main 
provisions of the bill has been to put 
the beef cattle subsidy on to a per- 
manent basis. 


Ancther important proposal is the 
initiation of a large-scale and more 
comprehensive campaign for the eradi- 
cation of animal diseases in Great 
Britain. The government’s object is to 
improve the health of all live stock and 
to increase agricultural productivity by 
seeking to eliminate what is perhaps the 
worst of all forms of wastage and eco- 
nomic loss in beef production. In the 
first instance, efforts will be mainly 
directed towards the eradication of dis- 
eases in cattle, and the scheme will in- 
volve an additional charge on the ex- 
chequer of $3,000,000 per annum for 
the first four years. It will, however, 
involve the centralization of public vet- 
erinary services, and as against the 
increased cost to the exchequer the ex- 
penditures by local authorities will be 
reduced by about $600,000. 

In sympathy with the rise in price 
of all imported meat, the values for top- 
grade beef cattle have greatly improved 
during the last few weeks. The de- 
mand for fat cattle has ruled steady, 
and the supplies coming forward have 
not been in excess of requirements. 
Prime stall-fed steers and young heifers 
are in request and firm in price, al- 
though it is thought in many quarters 
that the increasing number of grass-fed 
beasts coming forward may lower aver- 
age quotations and move them in buy- 
ers’ favor. At the moment, first-quality 
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fat cattle are making around $11.30 per 
per live cwt., with second quality fetch- 
ing around $10 per live cwt. As the 
season for store cattle advances, the 
demand becomes more variable at the 
different centers. While fair clearances 
are reported in most instances, the 
recent high level of prices is difficult 
to maintain. First-quality Shorthorn 
yearling stores are changing hands at 
around $68 per head, with $70 being 
paid for Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
first-quality stores. Second-quality year- 
ling steers and heifers are making ap- 
proximately $60 per head, with $64 
recorded for Herefords. A fair number 
of two-year-olds are being penned, first- 
quality Shorthorns averaging $85, and 
first-quality Herefords about $90 per 
head. Second-quality two-year-old ani- 
mals are in the majority, Shorthorns 
averaging $75 per head, and Herefords 
$80 each. There is a scarcity of good 
three-year-old stores, with a poor de- 
mand, and the average price being paid 
is $95 for first quality and $90 for 
second quality. 

One of the results of the operations 
of the Milk Marketing Scheme, where- 
by the producer is guaranteed a price 
for all the milk he puts on the market, 
and the beef cattle subsidy, is the in- 
creasing development of dual-purpose 
herds; that is, herds comprised either 
of beef and dairy cross-breds or of 
those breeds, such as the Red Poll and 
the Red Devon, which possess a suffici- 
ently good combination of beef and 
milk yield characteristics to enable them 
to be placed in either category. J. G. 
Stewart, a noted commercial breeder, 
has expressed the view that a cow of 
good dual-purpose type will give 700 
to 800 gallons of milk at less cost for 


The Grass Is Greener 


BECAUSE grass is greener and more abundant every- 
where, cattlemen have been reaping an unexpected 


harvest. 


Those who take advantage of the sales services and 
credit facilities of the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association have netted greater returns. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


160 North La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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purchased feeding stuffs than  thin- 
fleshed animals capable of giving con- 
siderably more. Further, he maintains 
such an animal will breed a_ bullock 
gradable as first-class beef, or a heifer 
fit for a good dairy herd. Recently, 
cattlemen have shown a growing ten- 
dency to put good beef bulls to their 
Shorthorn cows. Quite 50 per cent of 
the Aberdeen beef on the market is from 
the progeny of dairy Shorthorn cows 
by beef bulls. As a result, veal calves 
have already risen by $4 per head, and 
the improvement in the vealers coming 
forward is reflected in the price paid 
at Smithfield and other large centers 
for specials and best fat carcasses. 


Australian Letter 
BY A. C. MILLS 


MELBOURNE, May 15, 1937. 
‘lacs AUCTION SALES OF STUD 


breeding cattle which are held in 
conjunction with the Sydney Royal 
Show at Easter time can usually be 
taken as a fair indication of the pros- 
pects and vitality of the beef trade. 
This year, however, the bidding did not 
depict the true position, the demand 
being slow and prices relatively low. 
Probably that can be accounted for 
chiefly by the recent and marked im- 
provement that has taken place in wool, 
fat lamb, and wheat values. The rise 
in those commodities has been consider- 
ably greater than in beef and has pro- 
duced a tendency to swing over from 
the latter to the former. 

Though the above trend may not be 
particularly pronounced, it has sufficient 
weight to depress the market for stud 
cattle. Here in Australia, in common 
with other countries similarly situated, 
we have a section of producers that is 
always switching from one line to an- 
other in the hopeless pursuit of top 
prices. Today, sheep and wheat are the 
high points, and it is safe to bet that 
it will not be very long before over- 
production, of wheat at least, causes a 
slump, when, no doubt, cattle will have 
their turn and the seesaw will go on. 

Reverting to the Sydney show sales. 
The auction that aroused most interest 
was that of imported stock which was 
held on March 20, when six Shorthorn 
bulls and six Shorthorn heifers im- 
ported direct from Great Britain, and 
seven polled Shorthorn bulls, five 
polled Shorthorn heifers, as well as one 
polled Hereford bull and two ditto 
heifers from the United States, were 
offered. 

The American consignment was ship- 
ped by Marshall Boyle, of Hennepin, 
Illinois. Of the total catalog, only six 
bulls and two heifers reached the re- 
serves, and the aggregate realized 
under the hammer for those eight was 
£2619, say $13,000. A few were sold 
afterwards by private treaty. 

The top price, $2,125, was paid for 


the American bred Shorthorn bull “Elm 
Grove Treasurer,” a son of “Elm 
Grove Golden Ring,” grand champion 
at the 1932 Chicago International. The 
best figure paid for a British bred 
bull was $1,800, the amount bid for 
“Dundermot Roving Lad,” a rising two- 
year-old Scottish Shorthorn of outstand- 
ing merit. 

Other reported sales of American 
Shorthorn bulls were: “Red Victor,” at 
$1,250; “Maridon Sultan,” at $1,250; 
“Choice Renown,” at $1,125; “Oakwood 
Lavander Lord,” at $1,250; the polled 
Shorthorn heifer, “Cumberland Lily 
3rd,” sold at $1,100. The polled Here- 
ford bull, “Anxiety Bullion 11th,” bred 
by G. E. Richardson & Son, Ohio, 
fetched $1,750 at auction, but the 
heifers were passed in. 


One keen market observer attributed 
the lack of support according to the 
opening sale largely to a feeling of 
apprehension among Australian stud 
cattle breeders (who normally are the 
chief buyers of imported stock) that 
the practice of offering drafts of im- 
ported cattle in Sydney on the eve of 
the Royal show must reduce competi- 
tion for high-class locally bred bulls 
at the subsequent show sales. It is 
claimed, and with truth, that Aus- 
tralian stud masters have no wish to 
oppose the importation into Australia 
of stud females, nor of bulls of the 
breeding and quality that would qualify 
them for stock bulls in high-class stud 
herds, but they resent the inclusion in 
the imported drafts of bulls that are 
of no better quality than those offered 
by local breeders, and which in some 
cases are definitely inferior to bulls 
that are cataloged at the Sydney 
show sales. It is recognized that there 
will always be buyers willing to pay 
premium prices for mediocre importa- 
tions, attracted largely by the addition 
of the significant “imp.” that there- 
after becomes an appendix to the stud 
book entries. 

There would be no resentment to the 
sale of imported drafts of cattle, pro- 
vided the offerings were exhibited at 
the show and subsequently took their 
turn in the catalog at the stud sales, 
nor would local breeders be concerned 
if imported consignments, however large, 
were auctioned at any other time of 
the year but a few days before the 
Sydney show stud sales. Local breeders 
consider it particularly unfair, how- 
ever, that, after having imported hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
high-priced bulls and bringing their 
herds up to highest standards, the al- 
ready too low values offering for stud 
bulls at their only annual sales in New 
South Wales are to be further depre- 
ciated by the prior offering of imported 
cattle. 

The best price paid for a local bred 
bull was $1,525, the amount bid for a 
Shorthorn that won the championship 
at the Melbourne show last year and 
was a first-prize winner in Sydney this 
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year. Polled Shorthorn bulls sold to 
$1,000 and a polled cow with bull calf 
at foot realized $1,250. Top price for 
Hereford bulls was $1,100; for polled 
Herefords, $850; for Aberdeen Angus 
bulls, $950. 

Practically all the packing plants in 
Queensland are now operating to 
capacity, slaughtering cattle for the 
beef export trade. The relatively firm 
market for imported beef which is 
ruling in Great Britain is keeping 
values of cattle firm. For treatment 
at south Queensland works packers are 
buying prime light steers on a basis of 
$6.78 and second at $6 per 100 pounds, 
delivered at door of abbatoir. The buy- 
ing rate in the central division is $6 
per 100 pounds for best steers and 
$5.38 for seconds, and in the north is 
from $5.34 to $5.52 for primes and 
$4.56 to $4.80 for others. 

The foregoing rates are 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than obtained at this time 
last year, and at the moment it looks 
as though they might hold. Apart from 
the higher basic price, growers are 
benefiting by the better seasonal condi- 
tions which are now prevailing in 
Queensland and the north generally. 
Weights are heavier all round, and the 
percentage of firsts in individual mobs 
is greater than was the case in 1936. 
This is putting heart into breeders and 
fatteners, and, if only the present state 
of affairs could be stabilized, it is safe 
to say that production would increase 
and improve in a very few years. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to stabilize 
climatic conditions, and the same ap- 
plies to the market, unless governments 
step in and guarantee minimum prices. 
The latter is not likely to happen, 
though there is some talk of subsidiz- 
ing beef exports on a quality basis. 


Uruguay’s Subsidy Exports 


TO THE ITEM APPEARING UNDER THE 
“From Foreign Fields” heading in the 
May Propucer, to the effect that Uru- 
guayan meat exporters had been granted 
a premium on exports of canned meats 
to the United States, we can now add 
that the government of Uruguay is 
thinking of abandoning this practice. 

The matter was taken up with the 
Department of State by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association. His letter 
stated: 


“Foreign exchanges some weeks ago 
carried a news item to the effect that 
the government of Uruguay was sub- 
sidizing exports of canned meats to the 
United States and to other countries. 
As I recall the item, it justified the 
subsidy to meet some particular situa- 
tion elsewhere, but then went on to 
grant the same subsidy to exporters 
to the United States. Will you please 
advise if the United States govern- 
ment has protested against such action 
and just what can be done in the mat- 
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ter to protect the interests of domestic 
live-stock producers?” 

To which the Department of State 
replied: 

“In reply, I have to state that the 
American Legation at Montevideo has 
already been given instructions to take 
up this matter with the Government of 
Uruguay, and the department is in- 
formed that the government is now 
giving serious study to the possibility 
of terminating these subsidies. The 
department is now awaiting further in- 
formation from Montevideo regarding 
the action to be taken in this matter by 
the Government of Uruguay.” 


Blue Stem and Osage Pastures 


SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE INTO THE 
Blue Stem and Osage pastures of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma was about 6 per cent 
larger than last year but smaller than 
in past seasons, according to government 
report. 

The two sections received 260,000 cat- 
tle from January 1 to May 31, compared 
with 246,000 in 1936. The five-year 
(1928-32) average was 356,000. Fewer 
cattle were wintered over than a year 
ago, but pastures are fully stocked. 

Cattle came in a little late but were 
in good condition and have made rapid 
gains, Receipts carry a little larger pro- 
portion of steers than during last sea- 
son, with a smaller proportion of cows 
and young cattle. It is expected that the 
out-movement will be a little early, ar 
cattle are in good flesh and lack of grass 
with many weeds will result in early 
maturing of feed. 


Pastures were late and moisture sup. 
plies limited until late May and June 
rains gave considerable moisture. Pas- 
tures are weedy and grass-stands greatlv 
thinned by recent dry years. 


Crop Prospects 


GOVERNMENT CROP EXPERTS ON JUNE 
11 forecast a total wheat crop of be- 
tween 825,000,000 and 850,000,000 bush- 
els—the largest in six years. Winter 
wheat was fixed at 649,000,000 bushels, 
and spring wheat between 175,000,000 
and 200,000,000 bushels. 

Condition of oats was reported at 82.3 
per cent of normal and a_ probable 
range of production of from 1,000,000,- 
000 to 1,100,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 789,100,000 in 1936. 

Barley condition was reported at 79.7 
per cent of normal; production of that 
crop probably would be between 200,- 
000,000 and 225,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 147,452,000 bushels in 1936. 

The rye crop was forecast at 45,974,- 
000 bushels, compared with a produc- 
tion of 25,554,000 bushels in 1936. 

Condition of hay was 176.8 per cent 
of normal, and pastures, 75.7 per cent 
of normal. 
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Ranges and Stock 


BY F. W. BEIER, JR. 
B. A. E. Live-Stock Statistician 


ae a RANGES AND PAS- 
tures got their big improvement 
from the late May and early June rains, 
particularly in the dry Great Plains 
areas from the Canadian boundary into 
Texas. Range feed made good growth 
but was checked by high temperatures 
late in June; rain is needed in some sec- 
tions. Stock made good gains and is 
generally in good condition, 

Ranges showed marked improvement 
during June in eastern Montana, the 
western Dakotas, and northeastern Wyo- 
ming. Recent hot weather in parts of 
this area damaged range and pasture 
feeds; some sections need moisture. 
Some eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota ranges are only fair. 
Ranges and pastures are good in the 
western and mountain sections of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming and in the eastern 
Dakotas. 

Nebraska ranges made good growth, 
but they are weedy and rain is needed in 
places. Colorado ranges are good; im- 
provement has taken place in eastern 
sections, where feed is fair. 

Pastures in western Kansas, western 
Oklahoma, northern Texas, and eastern 
New Mexico enjoyed rapid growth fol- 
lowing the late May and early June 
rains, but recent high temperatures 
caused some damage; rain is needed. 
Texas ranges are good but are drying 
rapidly; droughty conditions exist in the 
south and southeast. Pastures are good 
in eastern Kansas and eastern Okla- 
homa. Recent rains covered the dry area 
of southwestern New Mexico. 

Ranges in eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington were improved by rains; feed 
prospects are fair to good in these states. 
High ranges are good in Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada, but the lower ranges are 
drying rapidly. California high ranges 
have improved, and feed is good in the 
southern part; feed is short and of poor 
quality in Sacramento Valley and ad- 
joining areas. 

Grasshoppers and crickets caused some 
damage in local areas in eastern Mon- 
tana, northeastern Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, eastern Colorado, west- 
ern Kansas, western Oklahoma, and 
northeastern New Mexico. 

Great Plains range sections and other 
areas are very weedy; grass stands are 
thinned from the 1934 and 1936 droughts. 

Cattle generally are in good flesh and 
made good gains during June. There 
are a few thin cattle in northern sec- 
tions, where feed started late. Heavy 
movement of cattle from Texas took 
place during June; May shipments were 


heavy. Movement of cattle from Okla- 
homa and Kansas pastures has been 
relatively heavy. California cattle mar- 
ketings have been fairly large from 
favored sections, with many cattle go- 
ing into feed-lots for further finish. The 
cattle movement continued light to the 
northern areas that shipped heavily last 
year. 


Sheep are generally in good flesh, and 
both sheep and lambs are making satis- 
factory gains. Mountain sheep-ranges 
generally are good. The Texas sheep 
section got ample wetting during the 
May-June rains, but dry, hot weather 
late in June depleted surface moisture; 
now rain is needed. Idaho sheep and 
lamb shipments, after a late start, 
reached considerable volume during 
June. The Texas sheep and lamb move- 
ment continued heavy during June, fol- 
lowing a reeord movement in May. 


Seven Acres to the Head 


CONTINUOUSLY USED PASTURES OF THE 
northern Great Plains should be stocked 
with cattle at a rate of at least 7 
acres per head during the summer 
grazing period if satisfactory gains are 
to be obtained. This recent finding of 
the Department of Agriculture is 
among the results of an investigation 
into the best means of handling native 
pastures and ranges so as to get 
greatest returns without injury to the 
vegetation. Gains were slightly greater 
with alternate, than with continuous, 
grazing. (In middle Atlantic and east- 
ern Corn Belt states, recent experi- 
ments mentioned in the May Propucer, 
showed alternate grazing gives no extra 
returns in those sections.) 


The region studied included portions 
of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas. The investigators com- 
pared the effects of different rates of 
stocking, of alternate and continuous 
grazing, and the value and cost of grain 


supplements. The experiments covered 
14 years. 
High-grade Hereford steers. that 


grazed continually in fenced enclosures 
which provided about 14 acres of range 
land per animal gained an average of 
248 pounds from May to September, in- 
clusive. Calculations based on weighted 
averages for varying numbers of ani- 
mals showed that the gains were 
equivalent to nearly 19 pounds per 
acre grazed. When the rate of stock- 
ing was doubled—an allowance of 7 
acres per steer—similar animals gained 
195 pounds per head, or at the rate of 
nearly 28 pounds per acre. That is, 
tne gain per head was somewhat less, 
but the quantity of beef produced per 
acre of grazing land was much more. 
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These results were the average of a 
6-year test. 

When alternate grazing was tried, 
with an allotment of 7 acres of total 
pasture per steer, the gains were still 
higher—200 pounds increase in weight 
per head and about 29 pounds per acre 
of land grazed. In practically all tests 
during the entire period maximum 
gains were in June. 

A barley supplement fed to steers 
on pasture increased gains materially, 
but the enhanced sale value of the 
cattle offset the cost of additional feed 
in only one year out of three. Details 
of methods and results appear in 
Technical Bulletin 547, “Effect of Dif- 
ferent Methods of Grazing on Native 
Vegetation and Gains of Steers in 
Northern Great Plains,” of the Depart- 
ment. The authors of the Bulletin are 
W. H. Black, A. L. Baker, and V. I. 
Clark, of the Bureau of Animal I[n- 
dustry, and O. R. Mathews, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Bulletins in Brief 


SINCE 1900, sSAys “ARMOUR,” PUB- 
lished by Armour & Co., the people of 
the United States have eaten 520,000,- 
000,000 pounds of meat (about 139 
pounds per person per year on an aver- 


HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $11.50; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $12.90; White Sweet Clover, $5.00. Ail 
60-Ib. bushel, track Concordia. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





26,000-acre Nebraska sand-hill ranch for sale 
at a bargain. Very well located, exception- 
ally well fenced and watered. For full par- 
ticulars write Louis 8S. Clarke and _ Son, 
Omaha, Neb. 





Woman wanted to plaid and hand-stitch light 
leather table-runners at home. Good pay. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write Dept. 621, 
Leather Crifts, 414 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Atizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 








PN rau 
PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 





HORN WEIGHTS 


in 14, 1, 1% and 2 pound sizes; 50c a 
pair, f.o.b. York, Neb. York Foundry, 
Box ACP, York, Neb. 


age), of which 46 per cent was pork, 
441% per cent beef, 414 per cent lamb 
and mutton, and 5 per cent veal. 


* * * 


The estimated 1937 farm income of 
$9,500,000,000, coupled with the trend 
toward mechanization of agriculture, 
points to the largest sales and profits for 
the farm equipment industry since 1929, 
according to a survey issued by Fenner 
& Beane, New York stock exchange firm. 
Farm equipment sales this year may 
reach $566,000,000—up 27 per cent over 
1936, and almost equal to sales in 1929. 

* * * 


Construction of a $500,000 live-stock 
“palace” is under way in Visitacion 
Valley, several miles distant via the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge from the 
“Treasure Island” site of the World’s 
Fair, and an executive committee has 
been appointed to formulate plans for a 
Grand National Live-Stock Exposition to 
be held there annually. W. Hugh Baber, 
president of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, heads the committee. Other 
members include Al T. Spencer, widely 
known sheep breeder; J. Sheldon Potter, 
rancher; and Fred Kleppe, of H. Moffat 
Company. 

* ok * 


Eighty stores of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company and fifty units 
of the American Stores Company in the 
Philadelphia area have been closed in 
protest against enactment of a chain- 
store tax bill by the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature. The proposed law would impose 
a $500 tax on each store. 


* * * 


Imports from Canada from January 1 
to May 27, 1937, were 79,201 cattle and 
39,711 calves, as compared with 98,024 
cattle and 13,352 calves during same 
period in 1936. 


* * * 


Argentine corn shipments to the 
United States in April were 5,881,000 
bushels, bringing the total for the first 
four months of 1937 to 29,120,000 bush- 
els, compared with 4,525,000 in the same 
period last year. Private sources pre- 
dict that this year’s total imports of 
Argentine and African corn will be 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels. 


* * * 


Increased yardage charges have been 
filed with the Secretary of Agriculture 
by the Fort Worth Stock Yards Com- 
pany that would increase charges as fol- 
lows: By rail—cattle, 2 cents a head; 
calves, hogs, sheep, and goats, 1 cent a 
head; by truck—cattle, 5 cents a head; 
calves, 2 cents a head; hogs, sheep, and 
goats, 1 cent a head. 


* * * 


Elevator properties of the National 
Grain Corporation in approximately ten 
states will be liquidated, announces the 
Farm Credit Administration, adding, 
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“but the organization as a whole is a 
going concern.” The corporation is re- 
arranging its affairs and will concen- 
trate its functions in the Southwest, 
Midwest, and territory around Minne- 
apolis. 


TATOOING 


CERTAIN TATOO-MARKERS, THE PrRo- 
DUCER is informed, are being sold to 
stockmen at prices exceeding real value 
on representation that the branding 
outfit carries with it a registry in 
sheriffs’ offices, the implication being 
that police protection is furnished with 
each machine sold. 


Our investigation into the matter in 
one state in which these markers have 
been sold reveals no registration with 
the state brand and mark department 


where inquiry about brands would nat- 
urally go. 


It would be well for stockmen, before 
giving up their old tried and true way 
of branding by iron, to inquire into the 
extent of protection that they can get 
with one of these outfits. THe Pro- 
DUCER, of course, is here casting no re- 
flection upon the tatooing device. 


SEASON LATE 


To THE Propucer: Our season is 
very late. Spring range is below 
normal, but indications are that sum- 
mer range will be good. The grain 
crop will be fair and the hay above 
normal, especially alfalfa. Beef prices 
are not what they should be—too much 
striking going on all over the country. 
Etna, Cal. J. P. SMITH. 


CATTLE DOING WELL 


To THE PRODUCER: Crop conditions 
in this section are fair. The alfalfa 
and clover are killed out, but grass is 
fair. Cattle are doing very well. Good 
milch cows will bring around $100. 

CRAWFORD BROTHERS. 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


QUITE CORRECT 


To THE PRODUCER: You are quite 
correct in your fight against the im- 
portation of hog products, and espe- 
cially against cattle and meats from 
South America. 


Ardmore, Okla. D. C. FITZGERALD. 


HORSES IN DEMAND 


To THE PRODUCER: We are having a 
late, cool spring here in the Bitter Root 
Valley. However, pastures are fair 
and cattle are in good shape. There is 
a good demand for heavy horses. 
Victor, Mont. HARRY MITTOWER. 
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